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LLARD, 
THREE NEW BOOKS NEW TRIGONOSIETRY 
Tior to 
Chem- 
By DANIEL A. MURRAY, B.A., Pu. D., 
ela Instructor in Mathematics, Cornell University ; Author of “ Introductory Course in Differential Equations,” 
‘An Elementary Course in the Integral Cale ulus,’ efe. 
Bacon’s New French Course. ..... . $1.00 
A year’s study in French, containing all the essentials of the gram Plane Trigonometry. 

mar and a series of familiar conversations. It makes the visitor For Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
sor of acquainted both with the physical features of Paris and with infor- Crown 8vo 219 pages, with a Protractor. Cloth, $0.90. 

mation and phrases geseg sags, d to go about independently. The —— The book deals with the subjects considered in the ordinary course in plane 
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matical explanations are in both E nglish and French trigonometry, in colleges and secondary schools. It discusses lhe topics usually 

yular, required for teachers” certificates, for entrance to college, and for examinations 
’ : a in trigonometry in the first year of the college curriculum. Careful consideration 
k Carpenter s Geographical Reader South America. $ .60 has been given to the early difficulties and the possible future needs of the 
i A personally-conducted tour through the most characteristic parts beginner. 

of the continent Children visit the “different countries and observe Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 

the people in their homes and at their work. They learn much of the ; 

natural wealth of the countries, of the curious animals of the different Crown 8vo. 99 pages. Cloth, $0.60. 
al and zones, and of the wonderful flowers and trees of the tropics. Colored I. Five-Place Logarithms of Numbers. II. Five-Place Logarithms of Trigo- 
9 maps and beautiful illustrations. nometric Functions, III. Four- Place Logarithms of Numbers. Four-Place Log- 
10.00 — of Trigonometric Functions: Four- Place Values of Trigonometric 

unctions. 

yle’s Prose and Verse for Children. . . . . $ .40 
rk. collection of tales and verses, both fanciful and realistic, designe : ; 
ee to awaken the child’s interest and cultivate his imagination. The se With a Protractor. Crown 8vo, 318 pages. Cloth. $1 25. 
story. lections are classified according to the months, The vocabulary is Plane and Spherical Trigorometry. 
unusually large and the illustrations especially interesting. [In PREPARATION. ] 
's 12-fage prospectus, with specimen pages, will be sent to any teacher on request. 
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. TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR 
RE OF FRIENDS AND PATRONS THE PURCHASE OF 
ond e You are going to it and would like to know French? Le Francais Pratique” 
gd j oun Peo le’S Histor of Our Country by Paut Bercy, is what you need. It was prepared for people having no time or no desire to 
idative- undertake a complete study of French, simply wishing to know enough to understand aud 
— : By EDWARD S. ELLIS, make themselves understood when traveling in France. It is essentially progressive, and its 
any vers Recently published by Messrs. Lee & SHEPARD. large use in schools proves it one of the best first books for pupils ever published. 
e of the Price, $1.00. For sale by all booksellers. or sent postpaid by 


We believe that in acquiring this book we lave materially penne our list, it 
By Sled being unquestionably one of the best school histories now publishec S 
fy Circulars, specimen pages, and introductory rates furnished upon application. W | | AM R. JENKIN 


fn hi TOMAS R. SHEWELL & cO., Publishers, 851-853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


son, Wis. austes. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. Complete Catalogue of French and other foreign publications sent when requested. 


VERYTHING PERFECT IS A DELIGHT. This especially applies to 


shers, | 
Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
Established 1860. Sold by all Dealers. Prices all right. Don’t omit to look for the name 
on every pen. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Works! Gander, VU: 
| = 
| 
4a T this season of the year, when the minds of children are always turned to thoughts | 
st of gifts, what could be more appropriate than to tell reg the 7 seg | 
the but Dixon’s American Craphite Pencils will be used in their school wor ry it, || 
and notice the expressions of joy and gladness that will be seen on all their faces. 
P “4 pleasure shared is a pleasure doubled.”’ . 
. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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SHE WAS TOO FAT. 
EImMER & AMEND. BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, | Zaps! Globes! Books! a? 
‘ KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. Ada St. Clair, the actress, played lead- 
205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, | 528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA School Supplies ing lady parts from 1890 to 1896, when she 
Manfrs. and Importers cf ——— L. HAMMETT COMPANY became so stout that she had a stage. 
e She tried many medical remedies and 
CHEMICAL, Chemical Apparatus J. nostrums without avail. The more anti- 
. 70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
PHYSICAL d Ch ° l NEW YORK. OSTON. fat remedies she swallowed, ee fatter she 
’ an éemica S frei became, and in July, 1896, she weighed 
AND 
205 pounds. 
BIOLOGICAL | taboracory oun, FITCHBURG RAILROAD, | 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. Hoosac Tunnel Route. 
emicals, Minerals, &c. po 
} at she , how she ; wha 
& ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES te te AND ahe used, and how the same treatment 
’ has cured many men and women since, 
Physical NIAGARA FALLS, | Mrs. Lafarge will tell you, confidentially, 
. CHICAGO, " lina letter, for the small fee of $1. There 
Chemical ST. LOUIS, is no other charge hereafter. You can 

B ologica Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of And All Points West. what you do and how you doit. No 
—— t ante ton weetade Lake Ch lain Route violent exercise, no starvation diet, or 
ake amp anything of that sort. You can follow 
BETWEEN BOSTON instructions unknown to your friends, and 
L.E. KNOTT | |__| | BURLINGTON, VI., MONTREAL, OTTAWA. | “iy pounds of useless fat every 
t ‘ am And All Canadian Points. day. If you think such a result worth 
APPARATUS C0. | | | Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all | One Dollar to you, send that amount (in 

@ 16 Ashburton Place, | Sets, complete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 || through trains. a $1 bill or stamps). 
BOSTON. up ward YD For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on Address Mrs. Louise Lafarge, station E, 
& BARBER, 15 Elio Oslo ; , this treatment not based on common 
| Gen. Faas, Boston, MASS. | gence, and find it doesn’t work, she will 
} send you your $1 back. If you question 
til at almost the PRICE OF ONE. FOR VERTICAL WRITING the value of this treatment, ask any pro- 


prietor of a first-class newspaper. They 


Leslie’s Popular Monthly with | Both One 
$I. USE J OS E. PI { Gl LLO 'S all know Mrs. Lafarge, and what she has 
Black | Regular price 1.50. done. 
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at special club discounts. Cata =< vOSEPH GIL LLOTT'S\ YOSEPH GILLOTT'S © JOSEPH GILLO 
of 3.500 publications. . &.VERTICULAR PEN / VERTIGRAPH PEN MULTISCRIPT 


logue 
INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, PeanYan,N.Y. 1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. AN EASY WAY 10 WAKE MONEY 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. tenes “neat ees 
ZI N Cc and LE AD. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. Opera Houses with our Panoramic Stere- 
opticon Exhibition Ouifit illustrating the 
Spanish-American and Filipino Wars with 


both Stationary and Motion Pictures. Many 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER pe mona, 


furnish a Complete Outfit with advertis-™%_% 


The Klondike of Missouri,’ 
a 14-page pamphlet telling all about the zine mines 3 | 


of Missour1; also ** Snap Shots in South Missouri,’ . 
a book of 6) »hoto- ‘engraved. views of scenery in ing bills and everything ready to start ant 
that highly favored country. Both of above books It sie me f reat pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does into business at once for asmall amount “& 
sent free on request. Address the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. of money, The workis easy, strictly @\ 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
WALTER SAYLER, State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, Lam fully OPECTAL OUTFITS AL 
171 LaSalle St., Chicago, IN. «= convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do WORK in Schools and Colle ges and Bible and ~~ 
my not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use Temperance Sets for Churches. Write for catalogue 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, and state w hat € of work ‘he 
eachers Co-operativ so- = ———— cation ou 8 wan or, so we can send the catalogue suitec 
Teachers Wante ciation, Suite 101 Audito- Price, #3.50. to the requirements. CHICAGO PROJECTING ©O., 
rium Bldg., Chicago, Il]. 4,000 positions filled. Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (0., Leominster, Mass. Lecture Dept. 225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Hs. 


HELPS FOR THE CELEBRATION 
SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. 


Exercises for Thanksgiving and Christmas. Exercises for Arbor Day. 


By M. Powers. By Annik I, WILLIs. 
A choice selection of Recitations, Dialogues, and Exercises. Paper, 64 pages. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
In addition to the Exercises, this little book contains valua- 


s . , ¥ ble suggestions on what trees to plant and how to plant them; 
Exercises for Washington ) Birthday. a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, and sugges- 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. tions for essays. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
Among the exercises contained in the books are the follow- Exercises on the American Flag. 


ing: The Continental Congress, Our Union, Historical Exercise, 


Daughters of the Regiment Drill, Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s Call Compiled by WarREN WINTHROP. 
Washington’s Life, ete. PRICE; 20 CENTS. 


All of these Exercises are appropriate for the celebration of Washington's Birthday. 
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sending ONE NEW yearly | SCHOOL Sect subscription freee 
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careful builder insures the ermanency and strength of | 

his building by laying bandakons of the best materials. g 

The good housewife lays a foundation of Ivory Soap and } 
rests uponit the cleanliness and comfort | 

of the family. _ Itpays to use the best | 

| materials and the Ivoryis the best Soap. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROZL. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 

Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 

Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 

Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn and white, 

Christmas where corn-fields lie sunny and ‘bright. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 


Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its flight, 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the fight. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 


For the Christ-child who comes is the Master of all, 

No palace too great and no cottage too small, 

fhe angels who welcome him'sing from the height: 

“In the City of David, a King in His might.” 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 


Then let every heart keep its Christmas within, 

Christ’s pity for sorrow, Christ’s hatred of sin, ° 

Christ's care for the weakest, Christ’s courage for right, 

Christ’s dread of the darkness, Christ’s love of the light. 
Sverywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 


So the stars of the midnight which compass us round 
Shall see a strange glory, and hear a sweet sound, 
And ery: “Look! the earth is aflame with delight, 
O, sons of the morning, rejoice at the sight.” 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 
-~Phillips Brooks, from ‘‘Poems.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

SUPERINTENDENT E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Chi- 
cago * The essence of any good school is in the teach- 
ing foree. It is not in the bricks and mortar, the 
hewn stone, the laboratories, or the libraries. What 
you will need to make your school a centre of power 
is a competent teaching force. Let your choice rest 
not on politics nor personal feeling, but on the quali- 
fications of those who are to be chosen. 

Rr. Rev. Joun L. Peoria, If thy 
life seem to thee a useless burden, still bear it 
bravely, and thou shalt find at last that, like St. 
Christopher, thou hast carried a god across the 
troubled stream of time. Whosoever does what is 
right in a generous and brave spirit feels that he 
acts in harmony with eternallaws, and is, in his deep 
soul, conscious of the divine approval. 

Senator Greorcer F. Hoar in 1895: The sons of 
the Pilgrim have crossed the Mississippi and possess 
the shores of the Pacific. The tiee our fathers set 
covered at first a little space by the seaside. It has 


planted its banyan branches in the ground. It has 
It has girdled the gulf. It 
It has covered the 


spread along the lakes. 
has spanned the Mississippi. 
prairie and the plain. The sweep of its lofty 
arches rises over the Rocky mountains and the 
Cascades and the Nevadas. Its hardy growth shel- 
ters the frozen regions of the Northwest. Its boughs 
hang over the Pacific. And in time — in good time 
—it will send its roots beneath the waves and re- 
ceive under its vast canopy the islands of the sea. 
Presipenr Axtuur T. Hapiry of Yale: The 
large college and the small college have each their 
several advantages for different classes of students. 
The college must be large enough for a man to find 


companionship among those of his own kind, It 
follows that the more exceptional the man, the larger 
will be the college that he needs. 
place which is too small for him, he is likely to be 
overpraised as a genius or avoided as a freak — both 


If he goes into a 


equally undesirable extremes. Apart from this, the 
question of choosing a large or small college is like 
the question of settling ina large or small city. The 
man who goes to the large place takes more chances 
for good or for ill. He increases the possibility of 
first rate success. He also runs the risk of being 
overlooked in acrowd, As between two colleges of 
equal merit otherwise, the smaller is best able to secure 
a reasonable degree of development for all members, 
while the larger is best qualitied to give the highest 
opportunities to those who take full advantage of 
them. 


INDIVIDUALITY VS. UNIFORMITY. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. ©. WEBER, NASHVILLE, 


BY 


The efficiency of a school is dependent upon its 
curriculum and its teacher. The curriculum in turn 
depends for its success upon the subjects pre- 
scribed and the time allowed for each branch of 
study, together with the adaptability of the adopted 
text-books, to the time alloted to each subject, and 
to the ability and tastes of the individual teacher. 
Uniformity is not the acme of all achievements. 
In all of God?s creation you will never find uni- 
formity, but diversity seems to have been his 
pleasure. 

Individuality, not uniformity, should be the ob- 
ject of our schools. Let each individual be raised 
as high as his endowments will permit, and in the 
directions of his greatest talent. If we will cease 
attempting to find a uniform course of study best 
suited to the average, and give to each individual 
that which is best suited to his future needs, we will 
then serve each individual and necessarily the whole. 
Grading and classification are only words that mean 
stretching some people and cramping others to fit 
the same mold, and is only excusable when large 
numbers are to be taught in one building with 
limited funds. Do not undertake to promote pupils 
at stated periods just for the sake of uniformity; 
hut if from necessity, then as often as is consistent 
with numbers and available funds. Even further, 
whenever possible, promote by subjects instead of by 
grades. Is there any good reason why a_ child 
should be made to go over a subject he already knows 
hecause he knows so little of other subjects that the 
average is below some arbitrary standard. Or, on 
the other hand, should a student be promoted in a 
subject he knows nothing of because his average is 
above this same standard. 

Let us see where all these attempts at uniformity 
will lead us. I suppose the advocates of uni- 
formity in the school have as their ideal a uniform 
Uniform product is dependent upon uni- 


product. 
Process to 


form process upon uniform material. 
be uniform must have uniform course of study, uni- 
form text-books, uniform teachers. 

The course of study to be uniform must not only 
have the same subjects, but the same time in which 
to investigate these same subjects. Some schools 
give ten months’ term for eleven years, or a total of 
110 months. The schools with four months’ term 
must keep the children in school twenty-seven and 
So in reality 
we have no uniform course of study. None will 
contend that we have uniform teachers, and God in 
his infinite wisdom and mercy has prevented us 

Then we only have 
Uniform tools, diver- 


one-half years to do the same work. 


from having uniform material. 
uniform text-books in truth. 

sified mechanies, varying time of operation upon 
varying individuals; and what is the 
product? It is fortunate for the next generation 
that all the conditions for uniformity are not pos- 
sible, for there is no good reason to suppose that this 


distinetl) 


uniform product would be above the average,—in- 
deed, there is every reason to believe it would be a 
low average. Remember, this uniformity, even if 
possible and scientifically adjusted, would require 
unnatural pushing of the slow and unwarranted 


hindering of the bright to keep pace with an imag- 
inary average. ‘Then both the slow and the bright 
are injured, and only the imaginary average pupil is 
correctly taught. 

The state prescribes uniform course of study, uni- 
form text-books, but not uniform taxation upon 
which uniform length of term is dependent. This 
length of term, which carries with it the expense of 
running the schools, is left with the counties. Diver- 
sity, not uniformity; elasticity, not cast-iron grad- 
ing; individuality, not average, are needed in the 
Inanagement of our schools, 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS AND THE 
LEGISLATURE ) 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN, 
{ Prepared for the Anniversary Number.) 


Tue OFrFIciALs Or THE PEOPLE AND THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE in Co-operation — Tue Grear Work IN THE 
FIELDS OF ORGANIZATION AND PROGRESS. 

The evolution of the public schools of Massachu- 
setts during the Jast twenty-five years has been al- 
most a revolution, It is true that the forces which 
have accomplished these changes were in operation 
many years before they achieved their modern re- 
sults, but they had net come to their full fruitage. 
Let the student of the last twenty-five years in our 
school progress turn back to the status as it was at 
the beginning of the period, and he will see a totally 
different .situation from the present. He will find 
the old school district system in its expiring gasp, 
for though a law of 1873 had permitted the cities and 
towns to abolish their old districts, and many had 
taken advantage of the law, yet there was such a 
clinging to antiquated methods by some of the 
smailer places that they still retained the old injuri- 
cus practice. But in 1882 the abolition was made 
sweeping and compulsory by a state law. 

There seems to be two broad fields on which the 
work of the quarter-century in educational matters 
has been aceomplished—organization and progress, 
At the beginning of the period there was not nearly 
as thorough organization of the educational forces 
as at present, and that is true in spite of the truth- 
fulness of Secretary John W.. Dickinson’s warm 
tribute to the personal and official merits of his pre- 
decessor, Joseph White, who was secretary from 1861 
to 18i7. It was to the credit of Mr. White that he 
had brought the system to its excellence at that time, 
bunt the developments of recent years prove that 
ample room remained to add to his work. Much of 
the progress was due to the masterly course of Secre- 
iary Dickinson, who made a thorough study of the- 
needs of the public school system and whose recom- 
mendations were generally adopted by the legisla- 
jure, though at times the state house solons had to 
pass through a course of instruction before they 
realized the soundness of the plans which were pre- 
sented to them. Since the accession of Secretary 
Hill, in 1894, he, also, has had his controlling ideas to 
present to the legislature and to work out in the 
practice of the board, 

In the way of organization, these twenty-five years 
have seen a marked change. The towns and cities 
are brought into a much more compact system. The 
local authorities are less of a law unto themselves, 
though their nominal powers have been increased. 
But the state has provided for the system of super- 
intendence. This has accomplished wonders. It 
has developed the schools into a homogeneous whole. 
A common professional standard has been estab- 
lished. Superintendents know what others are doing. 
It is possible for the small towns to unite for the em- 
nlovment of a superintendent when they are not able 
to pay for one by themselves. Practically all of the 
state has been brought under this system, and this is 
wn organizing feat of high importance. 

In equal rank with this accomplishment has been 
the extension of the high school system, so that it 
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now covers every child in the state. From step to 
step this progress has been made, bringing the out- 
skirts of humanity more and more into touch with 
the great central points, until the spirit of the high 
school system has penetrated to every town, no 
matter how humble or how much secluded among 
the hills. The generous state has finally come to 
the position of saying that the tuition of children 
who attend high schools in others towns than their 
own shall be borne by the public treasury, and so the 
poor towns are not burdened. S. 
In the same line with the extension of school privi- 
leges has been the law which provides for the trans- 
portation of children in the towns at the town ex- 
pense to some central school. .This brings the chil- 


dren out of their seclusion in the remote rural dis- - 
It makes the schools larger. It saves in the* 


tricts. 
numbers of teachers, and thus enables the towns to 
pay larger sunis for such teachers as they do employ, 
thus permitting them to hire more competent 
teachers. It all works for the good of the scholars 
and in the declining condition of some of the hill 
towns of Massachusetts, with the constant falling off 
in number of people and in the financial ability of 
the towns, there would be a very sorry condition to- 
day if it were not for these educational ideas which 
have been put in practice in the towns by a power 
outside of their own limits. 

The free text-book law is another of the steps 
which have proved a benefit to the poor towns espe- 
cially, but also to all the schools in the state. It 
permits one child, however poor, to have as good 
hooks as the child of the rich man. Both classes be- 
gin their school vear on the same footing. It has 
been found to be necessary to use care about the 
badly worn books, that there be no danger from the 
eerms which are liable to inhere in ragged covers and 
leaves. but the law is a complete success for the better 
education of the children of all classes and is abund- 
antly justified by its practice, though it has not been 
free from criticism. 

Still further in way of organizing the educational 
evstem of the state, and of bringing the remote atoms 
of humanity into their organic relation to the body 
politie, has been the system of state aid extended to 
the poor towns. It has been found that, with the 
decline of the rural districts, there have been many 
“heathen corners,” and it has been necessary to pre- 
vent this degradation of the old Yankee stock as 
much as possible. Accordingly, there has been in 
operation for a considerable term a system whereby 
the poor towns have been aided from the state treas- 
ury in their support of the public schools. ‘This in- 
cludes a large number of the towns of the state and 
the aid amounts to a material sum. It enables the 
towns to employ better teachers and it is so condi- 
tioned upon the co-operation of the towns that it 
stimulates them to do all they can to educate their 
children. 

To advance this cause has been the aim of the es- 
tablishment’ of the Massachusetts school fund, and 
though its beginning was many years before this 
period hegan, yet it is in later years that it has been 
particularly promoted. By a resolve of 1894 it was 
declared that the state should appropriate $100,000 
a year from the state treasury until the principal of 
the fund amounted to $5,000,000, This appropria- 
tion must be kept up for some six years more before 
the limit will he reached. 

Aside from the great work of organizing the edu- 

cational machinery of the state and bringing every 
child under its influence, there has been marked 
progress in the methods of education themselves. 
Particular mention should be made of the ideas of 
nature studies and of manual training, the spread of 
kindergarten ideas, and the general stimulus and 
effort to get out of the old ruts of formalism and to 
make the education more humane. The different 
secretaries have worked ardently for this end, and 
they have had the co-operation of the legislature, as 
a rule, though the members have stood in need, at 
times, of instruction upon the course of education 
which was desired. As a general rule, however, the 
legislature has been strongly sympathetic with the 
educational progress of the state, and has done all in 
its power to co-operate with the secretaries of the 
state board of education. 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY FANNY H. RUNNELLS. 


On Christmas day 

The bells ring out their joyous lays; 

Our hearts are filled with prayer and praise 
On Christmas day. 


On Christmas day, 

Forgetful of life’s every ill, 

We pray, “May God be with us still,” 
On Christmas day. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CUBA.—(1L.) 


BY CLARENCE ROSS GALE. 


When Columbus first looked upon Cuba he de- 
clared it the most beautiful land his eyes had ever 
seen. And such it would be to-day, an Eden of 
heauty and plenty, had not the cruelty and oppres- 
sion of man turned it into a wilderness of ruin and 
desolation. While no country in all the world has 
suffered more grievous wrongs than Cuba, yet no 
country has a more substantial natural. basis for 
growth and prosperity. The map of Cuba covers 
about as much territory as all of New England, ex- 
tending 720 miles from east to west, and being from 
twenty-five to seventy-five miles in width. Sixty 
per cent. of this entire area is tillable land, consist- 
ing of rolling plains and fertile valleys; twenty-five 
per cent., or 13,000,000 acres, consists of uncleared 
forests covering the hills of the central and western 
parts and the mountains of the eastern sections; 
the remaining ‘fifteen per cent. of swampy lands. 
The great plains are wonderfully fertile, while the 
mountains are filled with rich mines of iron, copper, 

coal, and silver.™ 

The beauty and luxuriance of the floral mantle 
that covered the island originally gave it the name 

of “The Pearl of the Antilles.” Of native plants 
no less than 3,350 have been catalogued; of trees 
the palms alone furnish twenty-six varieties, of 
which the royal palm is the most conspicuous and 
beautiful. Long avenues of these may be seen here 
and there all over the island. In many places they 
mark the entrance to once stately mansions, now in 
ruins. Lifting their proud heads above the ravages 
of war, these royal palms stand like granite pillars, 
tall and graceful, their tops crowned with long 
leaves. They are the island’s plumed knights. | 

Under normal conditions the soil of Cuba, without 
fertilizing, produces all varieties of tropical and 
semi-tropical fruits and vegetables. The orange, 
pineapple, lime, mango, aquacate, guava, peanut, 
coffee, banana, Indian corn and sweet corn are at 
home in this soil. And now on the Industrial Re- 
lief farms at Ceiba Mocha white potatoes are being 
raised from seed imported from Maine. The famous 
industries of the island, the raising of sugar cane 
and the tobacco leaf, have suffered almost  ir- 
reparable damage from the late war. The soil is won- 
derfully well adapted to raising these articles. Be- 
fore the war Cuba raised annually one million tons 
of sugar cane, more than twice the amount raised in 
Java, the next largest sugar cane country in the 
world, ‘The marvelous productiveness of this soil 
appears when we consider that before the war 
100,000 Cuban farms, ranches, and plantations pro- 
duced annually products to the value of 
%200,000,000, enough to supply the whole island 
with food and furnish a surplus of $90,000,000 for 
exports. Those were the years in which the Cubans 
paid the mother country an annual revenue of 
$26,500,000, without receiving any benefits there- 
from, but rather unmitigated evils. 

As a people the rural Cubans are honest and in- 
dustrious, kind and hospitable. Even the peasants 
have a courteous bearing that might put to shame 
the boorish manners of some foreigners who visit 
them. Cubans may be classified as white, black, 
and colored. The white Cubans are, or were, many 
of them, land owners. Many of them still own 
land. The black and colored Cubans generally 
were the laborers on the farms and plantations. 
Some of Cuba’s most distinguished sons have come 
from this third class, the colored. The late General 
Antonio Maceo, considered Cupa’s greatest general, 


was of this elass. White Cubans are related to the 
Spaniards in much the same way Americans are re- 
lated to the English. While Spanish blood flows in 
their veins, yet being born in a different land, and 
reared amid a different environment, they have be- 
come a distinct people. These native Cubans are 
not to be judged by the spirit of combativeness they 
have shown in recent years. Oppressed by a mili- 
tary despotism that was grinding their very life out, 
they would have been poor specimens of men had 
they not risen in rebellion and shown a willingness 
to sacrifice life itself rather than live on in such de- 
basing bondage. Instead of being given to fighting, 
these native Cubans of the interior naturally are a 
peaceable people. The outside world has known but 
little about them, and that little usually has been 
obtained through those who were either hostile or 
who were not in a position to know and judge them 
rightly. Not a few among the higher classes of 
Cubans are well educated and skilled in the arts and 
professions. One of the most gentlemanly men | 
met in the island was the Cuban physician who is 
the assistant in the Marine hospital at Havana. 
Quite a number of these Cubans of the higher 
classes are graduates of universities in France, Eng- 
land, and the United States. Hundreds of educated 
Cubans, driven through oppression from their 
native land, have settled in Paris, London, New 
York, Mexico. Cubans have given our navy two of 
its leading civil engineers, while the best authority 
on yellow fever in America is a Cuban. From this 
people came Zambeau, the famous medical scientist: 
and Teresa Montes de Occa, the poetess; and Ger- 
trudis Gomez de Avellaneda the lyrist. It is true 
that the majority of Cubans are to be classed 
among the illiterate. Eighty per cent. of the 
island’s population are to be reckoned among this 
class. But the Cubans are not so much to blame 
for this large percentage of illiteracy in their land 
as are those who for 400 years have had control of 
their schools and churches. On the steamship on 
which I returned from Havana were eight or ten 
Cuban young men on their way to the states to enter 
American colleges. One of these, a graduate of 
Harvard University, was returning to complete the 
law course in that institution. The appointment 
by our government of Mr. Alexis E. Frye as super- 
intendent of public schools in Cuba is evidence that 
a new era is at hand in the history of Cuban educa- 
tion. It has dawned none too soon. 

During the eleven months since our flag first was 
raised over the Cuban capital certain improvements 
in the island are very noticeable. ‘Che sanitary con- 
dition of the cities has been greatly improved, On 
the surface at least, the streets have been well 
cleaned and made wholesome, so that yellow fever 
and othermalignant diseases have been held in check. 
Still much remains to be done along sanitary lines 
in the way of putting in sewer systems and cleaning 
out the filthy harbors. When the one hundred 
pouch-shaped harbors that indent Cuba’s 2,000 
miles of sea coast have been cleaned, Cuba will be 
one of the healthiest islands of all the West Indies. 
(reat improvements, also, have been made in Cuba 
during these months in civil government. The 
cruel despotism of the centuries has been supplanted 
by the wise and kind administration of govern- 
mental authority, to the great amazement of the 
Cubans and the great credit of the American admin- 
istration, Suspicion and distrust.on the part of the 
Cubans, so prominent at first, have given way in 
large measure to confidence and cordiality toward 
our government and its worthy officials. And the 
time seems near when our troops will be withdrawn 
altogether and the reins of government passed into 
the hands of the Cubans themselves. When the 
Cubans fall in with General Brooke's proclamation 
to observe with us our national Thanksgiving festi- 
val, as they did this year, it looks as though Cubans 
were drinking in somewhat of the American spirit. 
The most recent token of respect on the part of the 
Cubans toward our government is seen in the action 
of the Veterans’ Association of Cuba in postponing 
Its popular entertainment on account of the death 
of Vice-President Hobart. Would it be surprising 
if after a few years that silver star in the little 
Cuban banner became an additional star in the 
American flag? 
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REPORTS AND RATING OF TEACHERS. 


In the boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx, 
New York city, where so much depends on the ques- 
tion of merit and fitness in the teaching ranks,— 
promotion in rank and salary in accordance with the 
state law,—the associate superintendents pursue the 
following plan in reporting and recording the re- 
sults of their work:— 

The first part of each monthly report, signed by 
the associate superintendent, states the schools 
visited during the month, includes memoranda of 
the conferences held, of the investigations made, of 
the board and committee meetings attended, of re- 
ports submitted, and of any other matters requir- 
ing special attention. 

The second part of the report is made on a sepa- 
rate sheet for each school or department visited. 
Fach sheet is headed by the number of the school 
and the date of the visit or visits, and is unsigned 
by the writer. These reports contain statements of 
the objects of the visits, of the subjects investigated, 
and of the results of the inspections and examina- 
tions. 

A formal report of the condition of each school 
is submitted at least once during the year. This 
report includes a rating of the principals and 
teachers, and the views of each associate superin- 
tendent on the government and management, dis- 
cipline and conduct of the schools, course of study, 
methods of teaching, and of the condition of the 
school buildings and schools generally. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH Y. 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY, BOSTON. 


Notwithstanding the heading of this article, there 
is no such thing as telegraphing without wires. 
What is really meant is that, by the new system, 
communication is held between two er more points 
not connected by wire. This has been done for 
several months between England and France,—the 
distance between the stations being thirty-two miles. 

This method of telegraphy was first put into com- 
mercial use by an Italian, Chevalier Guglielmo Mar- 
coni. In October, 1899, he came to this country 
under a contract to report the international yacht 
races of the season by means of his system. 

In consequence, the news journals of several 
Atlantic cities had the opportunity to record the 
action and position of the Columbia and the Sham- 
rock on their bulletin board within two minutes of 
the occurrence. The messages were sent to a fixed 
station on shore from a steamer moving on the sea 
as near the competing vachts as possible without 
getting in the way of either. The greatest distance 
of the ship from the shore station was about twenty 
miles, and the number of words sent was 33,000. 
The messages were received clearly and regularly, 
and the service is reported to have been wholly sat- 
isfactory. 

The signals traveled from a vertical wire which 
ran up to the top of a mast to a corresponding wire 
on the shore,—and with no less rapidity than with 
the ordinary wire telegraph line. The transmitting 
instrument at present used in this system is the 
familiar Morse key in a local battery circuit, in 
which is also included a coil of wire, the opposite 
end of which is connected with a grounded wire. A 
short rod bearing a brass ball at its end extends 
from a prolongation of the ground wire over the 
coil until it nearly meets a similar rod extending 
from the vertical wire. For convenience and effect- 
iveness, one of these coils is placed within the other, 
but not in contact at any point. Each coil, also, by 
heing wound with a thread, is completely insulated 
from every other coil and layer of coils above or be- 
low. The conbination constitutes an induction coil, 
first known as the Ruhmkorff coil, from the name of 
its inventor. It transforms a current to one more 
intense, or vice versa, according to the proportion in 
size and length of the wire forming the coils. 

The making and breaking of the local battery cir- 
cuit by the movement of the key lets the current 
through the first coil in variable lengths, represent- 
ing the dots and dashes of the Morse system. The 


very strong magnetic waves from this coil induce a 
current of high intensity in the outer coil, so that 


whenever the cireuit of the local battery is broken 
a spark passes across the air-gap between the little 
brass balls at the ends of the rods. Electric oscil- 
lations of high intensity are set up by this spark, 
causing pulsations in the vertical wire, which, 
passing up the wire, go off in ether waves or ripples 


ath. 


Explanation of Transmitting App: ratus. 

A. Place of Operating Key. 

KB. Batteries. 

Induetion Coil. 

Spark Gap. 

(. Ground Wire. 

W. Vertical Wire. 

H.H. Magnetic Waves. 
into illimitable space, the movement being similar 
to that in the water when a stone is cast into a pool. 

The recording instrument of the receiver consists 
of the common telegraph sounder, or a marker on 
a local battery circuit, which also includes a vertical 
wire and a “coherer.” The latter is a glass tube 
nearly three inches in length, placed horizontally, 
and containing a few metal filings. It furnishes a 
resistance to electric currents which varies accord- 
ing to their character. As used in this system, it 
breaks the battery current; but when the magnetic 
waves from the transmitter meet the vertical wire, 
the particles of iron in the tube form into line, and, 


Explanation of Receiving Apparatus 


B. Relay Battery. 

R. Relay Instrument. 

G. Ground Wire. 

Coherer. 

W. Vertical Wire. 

H. Magnetic Waves from Transmitter. 


for the moment, become a good conductor to the 
hattery current. This instantly causes a movement 
of the recording instrument, which then repeats 
the dots and dashes from the transmitter. 

The electric message might be caught by any 
person with this kind of a receiver, were not the 
transmitter one of pairs specially attuned to each 
other,—no other rendering the signal intelligibly,— 
as the vibration of a tuning-fork is taken up by an- 
other, if of the same pitch; thus the secrecy of the 
messages may be preserved. 

The accompanying diagrams represent the essen- 
tial parts in Marconi’s system. Their relations and 
offices are not so readily comprehended from photo- 
graphs of the working apparatus, in which the struc- 
ture and connection are partially obscured. 

There are also minor attachments to the receiver 
not shown in the diagram, as they would be some- 
what confusing —among which may be mentioned a 
choking coil on each side of the coherer, and a 


tapper,—much the same in construction as the com- 
mon electric buzzer,—to jar the coherer, so that the 
filings will fall apart between the successive electric 
impulses from the transmitting key. 

The relay being necessarily weak in its action, and 
therefore insuflicient as receiving instrument, 
there is provided, in practice, a Morse recorder, or 
the common sounder,—operated by a local battery, 
the circuit of which is opened and closed by the 
movement of the relay. 

It is, indeed, marvelous that 
waves in the ether should continue in such force and 
form as to take effect so far; the system having been 
tried successfully over a distance of 110 miles. 

Professor Trowbridge, of Harvard University, 
with an ordinary small electric generator, has also 
sent messages by similar apparatus from a room in 
one extremity of a building to the other, through six 
or seven solid walls of brick or stone, the distance 
being about two hundred feet. 

Marconi says that the system may be used within 
the dense area of a city, the transmitting instrument 
not needing to be placed high up in the building; 
while the receiver might be suspended just above 
the ground. Neither do mountains prove more than 
slight obstacles to these signals. 

During the transmission of a message in the night 
one may see, in dense darkness, a faint illumination 
extending upward and outward at the top of the 
vertical wire of the transmitter. 

Though Marconi was the first to develop this sys- 
tem and apply it to commercial work, others have 
used in lecture rooms a little different apparatus to 
illustrate the phenomenon of electric waves. Pro- 
Dolbear of Tufts College, in) Somerville, 
Mass., also, in 1886, took out a United States patent 
for communicating over distances by means of elec- 
tric pulsations—which, it is claimed, will prove to 
he a basal patent. The inventor, having been much 
engrossed by his college duties and in authorship, 
has been developing its methods but slowly. His 
best work with his apparatus has been between Tufts 
College and State — street, Boston, a distance of 
about five miles. 

The value of this system of communication in 
commercial, naval, and life-saving directions at sea 
seems to transcend all previous calculations, how- 


these magnetic 


fessor 


ever sanguine. 

At this date (November, 1899) the American 
battleships Massachusetts and New York have been 
fitted with additions to” their masts, making their 
height the one hundred and_ fifty feet above the 
water line required for messages to desirable dis- 
tances. 

ight ships of the British navy had already been 
equipped with Marconi’s apparatus; and in the naval 
manoeuvres during last summer it was found that 
these ships had a great advantage over others. 
They could extend far apart in darkness and fog, 
and vet preserve perfect communication. The ad- 
miral of the fleet reported to his government that by 
means of this system he was able to hold his ships 
in as good control at a distance of eighty miles as 
they would have been at fifteen miles without it,— 
using the established method of signalling by flashes 
of eleetrie light. 

Marconi has just perfected a deflector, by whieh 
the electric vibrations may be sent mainly in one 
direction, and to a greater distance than if they 
were permitted to extend freely in all directions, 
and by which also the point of the compass from 
which arriving messages have come may be deter- 
mined. 

Edison, who a few vears ago tried to devise a 
method for telegraphing from moving railway trains, 
candidly said, in a interview: “Marconi has 
succeeded where I failed.” Te thought the limit of 
distance for messages by this method might be 
two hundred miles. Marconi, however, savs_ that 
he sees no obstacle to sending them across the 


recent 


Atlantic ocean. 

The chief obstacle is the curvature of the earth— 
which is about 1,000 feet in eighty miles; yet mes- 
sages have been sent that distance by Marconi’s 
method from a wire thrust only 130 feet up in the 
air. The present development of the system for 
practical uses permits the sending of messages 100 
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miles over water and 50 miles over land. As a 
general rule, the distance to which a message can be 
sent varies in proportion to the square of the*length 
of the vertical wire-—the apparatus being of suit- 
able capacity. 

During the summer of 1898, when Queen Victoria 
was staying at the Isle of Wight, and the Prince of 
Wales was cruising in his yacht about the south of 
England, they kept in communication by means of 
the Marconi apparatus. It worked perfectly, and 
the Prince subsequently declared that he believed 
that this would prove a reliable method of com- 


munication with vessels in distress. 

Indeed, a ship in danger at sea, by means of the 
“wireless telegraph,” could sound her ery for help 
ever a circle of a hundred miles in diameter. Ar- 
riving ships might bring reports of other ships 
which passed unseen in the night, but murmuring 
each its name and home port, as it plowed its way 
through the billowy waste of ocean. 

Thus the new aerial telegraphy will greatly aid 
the telegraph and telephone lines in their work of 
making a whispering gallery of the world. 


MODEL HOME-MADE CABINET FOR 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


1. Two or more yardsticks, showing feet and 
Two ov more two-foot measures, showing 


feet and inches. ‘Two or more foot measures show- 
ine the inches. Six-inch, four-inch, three-inch, 


T'wo or more 


two-ineh, and one-inch measures. 
T'wo or more 


meter sticks, showing the decimeters. 
decimeter sticks, showing the centimeters. 
», A balance, hand-made, chiefly of wood. 

Note. This may be made of the following:— 

A pine board, two by six by eight, for a base. A 
pine stick, two by two by fourteen, for a standard. 
A slot in the upper end of the standard. A dressed 
lath thirty inches long for a beam. A darning 
needle on which to balance the beam. Circular 
pieces of tin, five inches in diameter, for seale pans. 
Fine wires by which to suspend the scale pans. 

3. A bottle or box of shot, combined weight one 

A bottle or box of shot, combined weight 
A bottle or box of shot, combined 
A. bottle or hox of shot, com- 
A bottle or box of shot, 
bottle or box of 
bottle or 
A bottle 


pound, 
one-half pound. 
weight four ounces. 
bined weight two ounces. 
combined weight one ounce. <A 
shot, combined weight 1,000 grams. 
box of shot, combined weight 100 grams. 

or hox of shot, combined weight ten grams. 

!. A bucket of sand, salt, corn, or wheat. 

5. The following vessels for liquid measure: 
A pint cup, quart cup, half-gallon cup, gallon 
measure; also a deciliter, a liter, and a dekaliter. 

Note. There should be no guesswork about the 
accuracy of these measures. They should be care- 
fully tested. Sometimes a very small 
measure like the pint or deciliter, can be secured by 
cutting down an oyster can or baking powder can 
till it holds just the right amount. 

6. A box of geometrical figures, containing a 
sphere, a cube, a parallelopiped, a cone, a frustum 
of a cone, a pyramid, a frustum of a pyramid, and 


accurate 


other figures. 

Note. These should be made of wood or paste- 
board. 

7. Small boxes containing samples of at least a 
half-dozen varieties of the soil of the country: each 
specimen to be carefully labeled. 

8. A collection of specimens of the important 
minerals of the country, if any are known to exist: 
each specimen Lo he carefully labeled. 

% <A collection of specimens of all the native 
woods of the country; also specimens of cultivated 
trees. 

Note. taken from a 
limb or branch about two inehes in diameter, should 


Fach specimen should be 
he left about six inches in length, and have one end 
carefully polished, 
fully labeled. 

10, A specimen leaves of 
native and cultivated trees, all labeled. 


ach specimen should he care- 


both 


collection of 


Specimens of native and cultivated CTASSES, 


all labeled. 
Specimens of 


weeds, all labeled, 


half-dozen 


(roublesome 


13. One ruled slate, with the ruler and the in- 
strument with which the grooves were cut attached 
thereto. 

14. One copy of “Chatterbox,” or some similar 
illustrated child’s magazine. 

15. <A collection of books regarded as suitable 
for supplementary reading; at least a half-dozen 
books corresponding to each of the readers in our 
adopted series. 

Note. One book is enough of each kind; and, in 
any event, two books of a kind are believed to be 
enough for use as supplementary reading matter in 
any class. To have as many books of a kind for 
supplementary reading as there are members in the 
class is wasteful in the extreme. 

16. A home-made reading chart. 

Note. This can easily be made by attaching fif- 
teen or twenty sheets of light brown wrapping paper 
to a pine stick, and illustrating with pictures cut 
from magazines and other sources and pasted upon 
the several sheets, or by stencil drawings or by 
direct enlargement of other pictures. 

17. A home-made history chart. 

Note. Material similar to that of reading chart. 
Its pages should contain maps and other drawings 
from the text-books on history and from other 
sources, copied and enlarged. 

18. A primary arithmetic chart. 

Note. This should be similar to the above men- 
tioned charts. Such a chart in school will save 
hours and hours of copying on the blackboard by 
the teacher. 

19. A penmanship chart. 

Note. This should be similar to the others.— 
John P. Kirk, state superintendent of public schools 
of Missouri. 


“Find out men’s want and will, 

And meet them there; 

All worldly joys grow less 

To the one joy of doing kindnesses.”’ 


VUESTIONS ON COOPERS “LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS.”—(11.) 


[Second Series. ] 


BY HELEN C. GREENWOOD, 


11. When and where is the scene of the story, 
“Last of the Mohicans,” laid? 

15. At the opening of the story what was ile 
position of the English people in America? The 
? 

1G. Trace the part played by the following chiy- 
acters through the story: Uneas, Chingachgock, 
Hawkeye, Major Heyward, Magna (Le Renard). 

it. Mention inconsistencies in the Jevelup- 
ment or the story. 

is. Deseribe the attack at Glen Falls. 

19. Deseribe the massacre of Fort William 
Henry. 

20. Mention and describe five of the most excit- 
img scenes in the novel. 

21. Give a worl picture of Glen Falls. 

22. Of what is Uncas a type? 

2". Mention five leading characters and the sifu- 
ation of each at theeopening of the story. 

“4. What is lavid’s part in the construction of 
the plot? 

25. Describe the circumstances connected with 
Uneas’ death. 

26. What inedents in the story bring out typical 
characteristies of the Indians? 

27. Comment on Cooper’s use of the marvelous 
in ihe “Last of the Mohicans.” 

28. Mention any humorous touches that you find 
in the “Last of the Mohicans.” 

29. Deseribe the first and last mention of the 
following characters: Le Renard, Uneas, Cora and 
Alice, David. Hawkeye, Major Heyward. 

30. ‘Tell the story simply and briefly, omittine 
all unnecessary details. 

What do you learn of the history of the 
period in America from this hook? 

32. Mention 


in this beok. 


| 
some of Cooper's faults as shown 


Mention Cocper’s good (pialities of style as 
shown here. 


Political Parties : 


National Committees : 


National Conventions : 


ion : 


lect 


Inauguration : 


HOW OUR PRESIDENT IS ELECTED. 


( 


| 


meaning, 


BY E. W. BARRETT, 


how new ones originate, 
usually two or more, 


advantages of this, 
( Democratic, 
Republican, 
Prohibition, 
names, minor parties, 1 People’s, 
Federalist, 
Whig, 
old parties, “American,” 
Free-Soil, 
| Greenback, 
national committee, 
manage- state central committees, 
city and town, 
minor committees, district, 
county, 
brief history of each, ; 
( tariff, 
great questions } silver, 
at issue, | of the past, state-rights, 
slavery. 
number, 
appointment, 
present chairman, 
general, 
organizing, 


duties, 


time, 


place, 


delegates, 


organiza- 
tion, 


call national convention, 
fix date, 
; select city, [ tees, 
issue instructions to state commit- 
send speakers and money to doubt- 
ful states, Luments, 
distribute literature and party doc- 
| collect funds. 
( different in each party, 
{ several months before election, 
St. Louis, 
i Chicago, 
‘four at large from each state, 
two from each congressional district 
chosen at conventions, 
alternates, 


{ temporary, 

{ permanent, 
secretary, 

( resolutions, 


( platform, 


chairman, 
J 
) 
| committees on 


presentation of candidates, 


nominating speeches, 
by states, 
balloting, for president, 


for vice-president, 


adoption of party platform. 


prelimi- 
nary, 


people vote for electors, 


{ letters of acceptance from nominees, 
ratification meetings over the coun- 


stump-speaking, [try, 
rallies, 

general campaigning, ~< torch-light 

parades, 


{ dissemination of literature, 
discussion of national questions, 
influencing of voters, 
nomination of electors, 
Harrison’s, 1840, 
Lincoln’s 

Hayes’ 


famous cam- 
paigns, 


indirectly for the nominee, 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 


electors, 


electoral 
college, 


(in each state, 

vote usually as a unit, 

number depends on population, 

d as many as there are senators and 
representatives, 

qualifications, 

fifteen in Massachusetts, 

thirty-six in New York, 

meets in each state in December, 

| vote for the candidates, 

} result sent to Washington, 

| official announcement, 


in case of a tie, house elects, 
popular vote of defeated candidate may exceed 
that of president-elect. 


f Washington, 


has been held at 


oath, 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Washington, 


; fourth of March, 


administered by chief justice, 
witnessed by retiring president, 


address, 


deseription of ceremonies. 


| 
| 
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| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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( members of cabinet, 
appoint- ministers to foreign countries, 
consuls, 
ments, 
| postmasters, 
| to supreme court, 
4 examine { sign, 
bills, i veto, 
messages and recommendations to congress, 
call special sessions of congress 
receiving and entertaining visitors, 
(command all armies of the United States, 


Duties : 


( four years, 
{ Washington, 


> Jackson, 
= | two terms, { Lincoln, 
3 Grant, 

Cleveland, 
= } $50,000 per year, 

month, 

= | amount per 4 week, 

day, 


house rent free, 
_ Queen Victoria’s salary ? 


{ qualifications, 
| ( presides over senate, 
| duties, no vote, 

( not important, 
salary, 
| name of present incumbent, 
acting president when ? 

| becomes president when ? 


Vice-President : 


( selected by president, 

eight members, 

salary, 

secretary of state (Hay), 
secretary of treasury (Gage), 
secretary of war (Root), 

4 secretary of navy (Long), 
secretary of interior (Hitchcock), 
secretiry of agriculture (Wilson), 
secretary of law (Griggs), 
secretary of the mails (Smith), 


Cabinet : 


( Webster, 
Blaine. 


distinguished cabinet officers, 

Presidential candidates are not always selected 
hecause of ability, patriotism, or statesmanship. It 
is good party tactics to choose one from a doubtful, 
or “close,” state, that the electoral vote may be se- 
cured. The national committee usually designates 
the locality from which the candidate must come, 
and not infrequently names the one whom it deems 
strong enough to carry his own state. Indiana was 
uncertain, but Mr. Harrison carried it in 1888, and 
was elected. 

The method of election seems complex, but it be- 
comes clear when the entire process is followed from 
the nomination, insiruetion, and election of the 
electors, to the meeting of the electoral college and 
the official vote taken. Who recounts yotes at 
Washington? Name the presidents in order. How 
many presidents have we had? Name two who 
were poor; two who were rich when young; two who 
had little education at school; two who attended 
college; two who were assassinated; those who died 
in office: the one to whom a third term was offered; 
those who served two terms; president elected by 
the house. Who was “Tippecanoe”? “Old 
Hickory’? “Old Rough and Ready”? “The 
Bachelor President”? “ The Rail Splitter’? “The 
Martyr President”? “The Father of His Coun- 
try?? “The Sage of Monticello”? 

Our country is a republic, with a government 
hased on a constitution drawn up by representatives 
of the people themselves. Its history goes back to 

776. No law makers were more devoted to princi- 
ples, or moved by deeper convictions, none were 
more rugged and severe, none more incorruptible, 
than those who assembled in that year, triumphing 
in their finished work of 1787. 

The English government is constitutional in 
form, but of freedom there was none prior to 1215, 
when “Magna Charta” was granted. It is to this 
the sturdy English yeoman points with pride. 

Monarchical rule prevails in Europe, but in its 
inidst the valiant Swiss rejoices in his birthright 
liberty. At his fireside he repeats the story of Tell, 
instilling into the hearts of his children that patriot- 
ism and love of country of the olden time, just as we 
recount the deeds of Washington in Valley Farge, 
Putnam leaving his plough. Perry on Lake Erie, or 
Sheridan in the valley of the Shenandoah. 

Traveling eastward through Europe, we find kings 


and emperors becoming czars, and ezars becoming 
despots, ending in the absolutisms of the Orient. 
Sturdy yeomen and peasants lose their claims. to 
manhood in serfdom and slavery. 

Bartholdi has symbolized our continent as the 
light of the world. Its toreh of liberty glows 
brighter and brighter, as it is borne on high. It 
teaches not intolerance, exclusiveness, power, or 
conquest. It stands for the home, the fireside, the 
family; for humanity, universal suffrage, equality, 
feedom, and justice. 


PPOMINENT EDUCATORS WHO HAVE 
DIED, 1875 —'99. 
[Continued from Journal of December 14.) 

CHARLES G. FINNEY, D. D., born in Warren, Conn.. 
August 29, 1792, died in Oberlin, O., August 16, 1875: 
professor Oberlin, °35-'51; president Oberlin, °51-’66: 
professor Oberlin, ‘66-75; eminent religious and anti- 
slavery leader. 

FRANCIS GARDNER, born in Walpole, N. H., March 15, 
1812, died in Boston January 10, 1876; graduated from 
Harvard in '81; teacher Boston Latin school, '31-'50: 
principal same, ‘51-'76; one of Boston’s famous edu- 
cators. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD, born in Orange, 0., November 

19, 1881, died in Elberon, N. J., September 19, 1881; 

graduated from Williams in ‘56; professor Hiram Col- 

lege, '56; president same, ‘57, age twenty-six; studied 
law; state senate, ‘59-6; brilliant officer in Civil War, 
enlisting with nearly all of his college students; was 
in many battles; congress, '63-'80; elected president 

United States in ‘80; inaugurated March 4, 1881; as- 

sasination made him a martyr. 

C. GILCHRIST, born in Allegheny, Pa., May 30, 1831, 

died in Laurens, Ia., August 12, 1897; graduated from 

Antioch under Horace Mann; _ principal seminary at 

California, Pa., 60; president Fairmont normal school, 


West Virginia: superintendent Mason City, la., ’71; 
president Cedar Falls (la.) normal, ‘76-'86; president 


Northern normal, Algona; dean education de- 


partment, Northwestern University. 

SAMUEL S. GREEN, LUL.D., professor Brown, 1851-’83, 
born in Belchertown, Mass., May 3, 1810, died in Provi- 
dence January 24, 18838; graduated from Brown in ‘37; 

superintendent Spring- 


taught in Worcester, '37 
field, ‘40-42; English high, Boston, '42-"44; grammar 
master, Boston, ‘44-'49; was first agent Massachusetts 
board of education, '49-’51; sixth president N. E. A. 

DANIEL B. HAGER, Ph.D., born in Newton, Mass., 
April 22, 1820, died in Sharon, Mass., August 4, 1896; 
graduated from Union College in °48; principal acad- 
emy, Canajoharie, N. Y., °44-’48; Norwich (N. Y.) 
Academy, ‘48-49; Jamaica Plain (Boston) high, '49-'65; 
principal normal school, Salem, '65-'96; pres:dent N. E, 
A., *70. Salem and the state showered many honors 
upon him. He was a rare man and eminent teacher. 

JOHN HANCOCK, born in Point Pleasant, O., February 
18, 1825, died June 1, 1891; taught in Cincinnati many 
years; was superintendent of Cincinnati, '36-'74; super- 
intendent Dayton, '74-’84; superintendent Chillicothe, 
’85-’89; state superintendent of Ohio, ‘89-'91; was 
president N. E. A., ‘79; was one of Ohio’s grand men. 

FLETCHER HARPER, born January 31, 1806, died in 
New York City May 29, 1877; youngest of the four Har- 
per brothers, among the greatest names in the records 
of American publishers. lie began as a compositor at 
the age of sixteen; at twenty-one he was a partner. 
He was the leading factor in founding and caring for 
all the periodicals of the house. 

HENRY F. HARRINGTON, born in Roxbury, Mass., 
August 15, 1814, died in New Bedford in ‘$6; graduated 
from Harvard in ‘34; taught English high, Boston. 
While a pastor in Lawrence and Cambridge he was an 
active member of the school board of each city, and in 
‘64 was elected superintendent in New Bedford. lie 
was the best-known and most talked about superin- 

tendent in the United States for twenty years. His re- 

ports were the most sought, and he was he most popu 


lar educational speaker of his time. 


THOMAS W. HARVEY, author of Harvey's Grammar, 
born in New Hampshire December 18, 1821, died in 
Painesville, O., January 20, 1892; fourteen years super- 
intendent Massilon, O.; about ten years superintend 

ent Painesville, O.; state superintendent Ohio, *71-'74 
ew men have done so much for education as he. 

EILNATHAN E. HIGBEE, LL.D., born in St. George 
Vt., April 27, 1830, died in Lancaster, Pa., December 13, 
taught Lancaster (Pa.) high, president Mercers- 
bure College, state superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
1881-'89; man of remarkable power in leadership. 


THOMAS HILL, LL.D., president Harvard, *62-’68, born 
in New Brunswick, N. J., January 7, 1818, died in Wal- 
tham, Mass., November 21, 1891; graduated from Har- 
vard in "45; succeeded Horace Mann as president of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O., ’59-’62, when he 
was elected president of Harvard. 

CHARLES WILLARD HILL, born in West Medway, 
Mass., June 5, 1834, died in Roxbury, Mass., November 

5, 1896; graduated at East Hampton in ’60, prin- 
cipal of grammar school, Marlboro, Mass.; ’62 in the 
ariny for nine months; in ’63 principal of the gram- 
mar school, Newton Upper Falls; *68 sub-master of the 
Washington school, Roxbury; °’70 transferred to the 
Sherwin school, Boston; °74 principal of the Comins 
school, Boston: ‘86 principal Martin school; in ’89 
principal Hillside school, Jamaica Plain. 

GEORGE 8S. HILLARD, born in Machias, Me., Septem- 
ber 22, 1808, died in Brookline, Mass., January 21, 1879; 
craduated from Harvard in ’28; taught Northampton; 
graduated from Harvard law schcol in ’32. His school 
readers were among the most famous productions of 
his day. 

CHARLES J. HINKLE, born in England in 1817, died 
in 1894; educated in Germany, came to America in '55; 
professor Vassar, 

ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D. D., president Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, 1880-’87, born in 
Kast Machias, Me., August 15, 1817, died in Fall River 
June 16, 1887; professor Bowdoin College, ’52-’55. 

MARK HOPKINS, LL.D., president Williams, ’36-’72, 
horn in Stockbridge, Mass., February 4, 1802, died in 
Williamstown June 17, 1887; graduated from Williams 
in "24, studied medicine. With the exception of the 
two years that he studied medicine, he was connected 
with Williams College from ’24 to ’87. There has been 
no more eminent American college president. 

H. E. HOLT, died at his home in Lexington, Mass., Oc- 
tober 18, 1898. He was very prominent in musical cir- 
cles, and was one of Boston's most prominent and en- 
thusiastiec instructors of music in the public schools. 

HENRY O. HOUGHTON, born in Sutton, Vt., April 30, 
18°53; graduated from University of Vermont in ’46; 
founded Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., 184), 
which ultimately became Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; 
died August 25, 1895. No American publisher has 
had a more creditable record; was mayor of Cambridge. 

GEORGE HOWLAND, born in Conway, Mass., July 39, 
1824, died in Chicago October 22, 1892; graduated from 
Amherst in tutor Amherst, °52-’55; Chicago high. 
‘D8-"80; superintendent Chicago, ’80-’91; trustee Am- 
herst for several years; member Illinois board of edu- 
cation; one of America’s ablest school men, poet and 
essayist. 

ih} A. HUBBARD, born in Hinsdale, Mass., December 
11, 1814, died in Holyoke, Mass., August 8, 1899; 
graduated from Williams in °42; principal Worthing- 
ton (Mass.) Academy in Lee Academy, °45-'47; 
Northampton high, ‘47-48; Fitchburg high and East- 
hampton Seminary, '49-'64; superintendent Springfield, 
‘65-723: superintendent Fitchburg, '73-’75; agent Mas- 
eachusetts board of education, ’75-’83; superintendent 
Mt. Hermon school, Northfield, Mass., ’83-'98. 

CHARLES HUTCHINS, born in Thetford, Vt., May 11, 
1894. died in Boston July 23, 1886; graduated from 
Rrown University; taught in Bethel, Vt., Woburn, 
Springfield, and Rockport, Mass., Wilmington, Del., 
Providence, R. IL, Dwight school, Boston; was for 
twelve years a leading member of Boston school board, 

GEORGE B. HYDE, born in Sturbridge, Mass., March, 
i811, died in Boston July, 1889. He was. for many 
years principal Dwight school and of Everett school, 
Boston, and served upon city board of education. He 
was one of the grand men of the force, a magnetic 
leader. 

SAMUEL M. INGLIS, born in Monitta, Pa., August 15, 
1840. died in Kenosha, Wis., in 1898; officer in Civil 
War, state superintendent Illinois, 94-’98, eminently 
successful. 

HENRY IVISON, born in Glasgow, Scotland, December 
5. 1808. died in New York City November 26, 1884. 
(See A. B. C. article in issue of December 7.) 


JAMES JOHONNOT, born in Bethel, Vt., March 3, 1823, 


Mla.. Tune 18, 1888; graduated from 


died in Safron, frla., 
taught, '50-'61; superin- 


Albany Normal College in '48; 
Joliet schools, ’61-’66; president state 


endent 
’72-’75; was institute 


normal school, Warrensburg, Mo., '72-"%9; 
conductor for New York state; one of the most suc- 


cessful school-book authors America has known. 


MANIEL W. JONES, born in New Hampshire Novem- 


7 1899. died in Boston November 27, 1898; taught 


ber 
in various places fer short periods; principal Franklin 
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The next national educational event will be the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
Chicago, February 27 — March 1. 


If the N. KE. A. does not go to Charleston in 1900, 
it will probably be some time before it goes into the 
South. There are many arguments in favor of a 
meeting of the N. FE. A. in that section, and due 
weight should be given them. The board of direc- 
tors, consisting of President Corson and ex-Presi- 
dents Ilarris, Lyte, and Lane, and Secretary 
Shepard, and Treasurer Pearce, will decide in favor of 
Charleston if feasible. There is, however, a tre- 
mendous pressure to be brought upon the committee 
from the West and from the Central states, on the 
ground that the people of these sections will not go 
to any Southern point in July. No one expects the 
Eastern states to go at that season. We go regularly 
in the winter months. 

A large percentage of the membership is secured 
from the rank and file who go to the N. I. A..meet- 
ing in anticipation of spending their vacation with 
friends or at some popular resort. There is no 
natural summer travel to Charleston, few Northern 
teachers have relatives or friends there with whom 
to spend their vacations, and there are no widely 
known resorts to attract them. 

The experiences at Nashville in *88, at Atlanta in 
95, at Jacksonville in °96, and at Chattanooga in 798 
give little ground for hope that the South will attend 
to any great extent. Any estimate of probable 
attendance must alwavs be received in connection 
with the promises and fulfillment of previous experi- 
ences in the South with this proviso: business is 
better there than ever before, that teachers are more 
professional each year, and that the attendance would 
be greater naturally than ever before. 

Charleston has done nobly, and she is dead in 
earnest. Her leading citizens are committed to the 

most liberal treatment of the teachers. They will 
raise any reasonable amount of money. They will 
he able to take care of the number likely to attend. 
The spirit and energy of the people of that city make 
us all wish it was feasible to go there. 

If 4,000 Southern people would attend, the N. FE. 
A. ought to go there, despite the inevitable loss of in- 
come and the disappointment of those in the North 
who cannot and will not go there who desire to at- 
tend the 1900 meeting. But it will never do to take 


any list of those who hope to attend unless their 
“hope” is accompanied by the requisite $2.00, with 
the assurance that it will not be returned under any 
circumstances. Such is the loyalty of the South 
that there could easily be obtained 20,000 signatures 
of those who “hope” to attend. The Journal sin- 
cerely wishes that the N. E. A. was in position to 
heed the Macedonian ery from Charleston, but it 
must confess that it does not see how this can be 
done unless there are assurances of large Southern 
attendance that do not now seem probable. It is not 
easy to see how any considerable number would go 
from the North. Even 1,000 would seem to be a 
large estimate from the North, judging from our ad- 
vices from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is no 
kindness to Charleston to hold the meeting there un- 
less it is fairly well attended. 

If the board of location has the courage to go to 
Charleston, the Journal will do all in its power to 
prevail upon the school people of the North to 
attend, 


BARRETL WENDELL’S INFATUATION. 


Professor Barrett Wendell of Harvard is really a 
most delightful gentleman to meet, to hear, or to 
read, but like most men who are fascinating, he 
sometimes says unaccountably ridiculous things. 
lor instance, he has said in a recent manifesto that 
“a man who likes to teach women is in real danger 
of infatuation.” Is any comment needed? A man 
who would be in danger of being infatuated by 
teaching a class of twenty or fifty young women when 
he and they are intellectually interested in a subject 
that taxes their liveliest thought, when he is seeking 
what they do not know of Greek, Latin, mathe- 
matics, or English, ought not to go to church, where 
he looks upon many women dressed their prettiest,— 
but possibly he is in no danger of going to church,— 
ought not to ride in a street car, where he has nothing 
to do but watch women. What would such a man do 
if he rode in a steam train where a young woman 
might even take a seat beside him. A Wagner car? 
Never! A ballroom!! May the Lord have mercy 
upon the man who would suggest it. 

But seriously, a man who is in danger of infatua- 
tion would nowhere be safer in their presence than 
as their class teacher, where he sees them but an 
hour a day, three days in the week, with a great sub- 
ject in his thought and in theirs. Where could 
danger from infatuation be less? 

Of course Professor Wendell does not mean any- 
thing of the kind. He has no suspicion that the 
noble men who enjoy teaching young women at Rad- 
cliffe are in any danger of infatuation. He was 
merely vielding to a literary “danger” against which 
he is ever warning his students. He has simply il- 
lustrated the fact that he needs to guard himself 
against real literary “dangers” instead of warning 
his brother professors against inspiring moral 


dangers. 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE.—(\1.) 


“THE JUKES” VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

|The interruption of the series caused by the 
great November symposium and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary number of the Journal is as much re- 
gretted by the writer as by the readers. | 

Some one in the West, [ have forgotten who it 
was, challenges my right to attribute so much to the 
blood of Jonathan Edwards and his wife because so 
much other blood has been intermingled. I am not 
claiming anything; I am stating facts. 

| have already emphasized the fact that the 
“Jukes” always mingled blood of their own quality 
in their descendants, and that the Edwards family 
has invariably chosen blood of the same general tone 
and force. I do not think for a moment that the 
“Jukes” would have remained on so low a level if 
the Fdwards blood had been mixed with their own, 
nor that the Edwards would have retained their in- 
tellectual supremacy if they had married into the 
The fact is that in 150 years the “Jukes” 
never did mingle first-class blood with their own, 


“Jukes,” 


and the Edwards family has not in 150 years degener- 
ated through marriage. 

It is pre-eminently true that a mighty intellec- 
tual and moral force does plough the channel of its 
thought and character through many generations. 
It would be well for any doubter to study the records 
of thoroughbreds in the animal world. 

The highest record ever made for milk and butter 
was by an animal of no family, and she was valuable 
only tor what she could earn. None of her power 
went to her offspring. She was simply a_high- 
toned freak, but an animal with a clean pedigree 
hack to some great progenitor is valuable inde- 
pendently of personal earning qualities. 

No more have [ hinted that the “Jukes” would 
not have been immensely improved by education, 
training, and environment, nor that the Edwards 
family could) have maintained its record without 
education, training, and environment. The facts 
show that the “Jukes” first, last, and all the time 
neglected these advantages, and that the Edwards 
family, with all its intermarrying, has never neg- 
lected them. I am not arguing, however —I am 
studying. 

Incidentally, | may say that I will give any 
reasonable sum for a well substantiated body of 
facts in which a well developed degenerate of three 
generations has produced several generations to 
compare for a moment with that of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, cut it out where you will, either as one sec- 
tion or of picked sections. 

I will also pay liberally for a body of facts show- 
ing that a well-developed man with ‘two generations 
of strong intellect and virtue behind him —if he be 
not a freak—has married up to the family standard 
and produced three generations that are not as a 
class far removed from degenerate. I claim noth- 
ing for this study but the truth. I will welcome 
facts regarding any other family. It was largely 
accidental that I studied this one. 

The “Jukes” were notorious law breakers, while 
the Edwards family has furnished practically no 
lawbreakers, and a great array of lawyers, more 
than 100, thirty judges, and the most eminent law 
professor probably in the country. James Brice in 
his comments upon “America” places one of this 
family at the head of legal learning on this conti- 
nent. LT refer to Theodore William Dwight, LL. D., 
horn in New Haven July 18, 1822; graduated from 
Hamilton College, 1840; professor there 1842-50; 
professor Columbia College from 1858 until he was 
made president of the Columbia College law school. 

Among the most eminent official city attorneys of 
Philadelphia and New York have been found in this 
family. Ex-Governor Hoadley of Ohio is now the 
head of perhaps the leading law firm of New York 
city or of the country. When I have been studying 
the legal side of the family it has seemed as though 
they were instinctively and chiefly lawyers and 
judges. It simply means that whatever the Ed- 
wards family has done it has done it ably and nobly. 
There is no greater test of intellectual majesty than 
that which the practice of law puts upon a man. 
When James Brice pays his grand tribute to Dr. 
Theodore W. Dwight, president of Columbia Col- 
lege, it signifies more intellectually than to have 
said that he was president of the United States. 

None of the “Jukes” had the equivalent of a 
common school education, while there are few of 
the Edwards family that have not had more than 
that. Few were satisfied with less than academy or 
seminary if they did not go to college. There is 
scarcely a leading college in the country that is fifty 
years old in which T have not found their names re- 
corded. Of this IT have previously spoken in detail. 
They have not only furnished thirteen college 
presidents and a hundred and more professors, but 
they have founded many important academies and 
in and Brooklyn, all through 
he} ‘ngland states, and in the Middle, Western, 
and Southern states. They have contributed liber- 
ally to college endowments. One gave a quarter of 
a million as an endowment for Yale. 

In Yale alone have been more than 120 graduates. 
Among these are nearly twenty Dwights, nearly as 
many Edwards, seven Woolseys, eight Porters, five 
Johnsons, 4 Ingersolls, and several of most of the 
following names: Chapin, Winthrop, Shoemaker, 
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Hoadley, Lewis, Mathers, Reeve, Rowland, Carmalt, 
Devereaux, Weston, Heermance, Whitney, Blake, 
Collier, Searborough, Yardley, Gilman, Raymond, 
Wood, Morgan, Bacon, Ward, Foote, Cornelius, 
Bristed, Wickerham, Doubleday, Van Volkenberg, 
Robbins, ‘Tyler, Miller, Lyman, Pierpont, and 
Churchill, the author of “Richard Carvell,” is a re- 
cent graduate. In Amherst at one time there were 
of this family President Gates and Professors 
Mather, Tyler, and ‘Todd. Wherever found they 
are leaders even in college faculties. Those who 
know what Mather, Tyler, and Todd have stood for 
as professors of Amherst will appreciate what Jona- 
than Kdwards’ blood has done for this college. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Disaster follows disaster to the British arms in 
South Africa. In the night of Saturday, December 
9, General Gatacre, at the head of about four thou- 
sand men, set out from the neighborhood of Molteno 
fora forced march to take by surprise the Boer force 
which was entrenched near Stormberg. According 
to General Gatacre’s own report, he under-estimated 
the distance, and under the guidance of a policeman, 
who was either stupid or treacherous, his force 
marched seven hours in the dark, only to find itself, 
early Sunday morning, in a Boer ambuscade, and ex- 
posed to a withering fire in front and flank. The 
position being altogether untenable, his troops first 
found what shelter they could and then fell back pre- 
cipitately upon Molteno, their retreat being covered 
by the artillery. The British loss in killed and 
wounded is not reported, but the Boers took about 
seven hundred prisoners and three guns. 

* * 

The very next day after this humiliating defeat, 
General Methuen at Modder river had an experience 
even more disastrous. Barring his advanee toward 
Kimberley was a Boer force estimated at twelve thou- 
sand men, strongly entrenched. His own army, 
which had been re-enforced from Cape Town since 
the first battle at Medder, river, was of about the 
same strength. After a protracted artillery duel on 
Sunday, December 10, General Methuen, at daybreak 
of the eleventh, sent his Tiighland brigade to attack 
the Boer position. In his report of the operation he 
savs laconieally that “The attack was properly timed, 
hut failed.” First the Guards and then the Gordons 
were ordered forward to support the Highlanders, 
and the battle lasted until dark. Its close found the 
Boers still in their positions, and General Methuen 
entrenching himself in his, obviously as a precaution 
against attack. Tis army had suffered a loss of 
more than eight hundred killed and wounded, and 
had not gained a foot of ground. , 

* 

Serious as these disasters were, they were dwarfed 
by the defeat on Friday, the fifteenth, of General 
Buller’s splendid force, which had been assembled in 
Natal, first for the relief of Ladysmith, and then for 
It numbered more 


the invasion of the Transvaal. 
from 


than twenty thousand men. It advanced 
Chieveley, a few miles south of Colense, and at- 
tempted to cross the Tugela river at the latter place. 
But. like Generals Gatacre and Methuen before him, 
(ieneral Buller fell into a Boer ambuscade. Through 
some unexplained negligence, his artillery was sent 
forward to cross the river, without any preliminary 
scouting to ascertain conditions. Just as it reached 
the banks the bed of the river was found to be filled 
with Boers, who poured in‘a galling fire, killing the 
horses and foreing the abandonment of eleven guns. 
Thus robbed of his batteries, Buller was compelled to 
retreat to his eamp at Chieveley. This humiliating 
and costly fiasco defers almost hopelessly the relief 
of Ladysmith. 
* * 

The national house of representatives has been 
occupied during the week with the discussion of the 
Republican currency Dill. The debate has been 
rather a perfunctory one, and it is clear that the time 
prescribed for it by the committee on rules is ample 
for all useful purposes. On the Republican side, 
there is no disagreement; for, as the vote in the Re- 
publican caucus showed, the Republicans are for the 


first time for years solidly united in support of a 
currency proposition. There is no apparent enthu- 
siasm in the debate on the Democratic side. A 
little group of sound-money Democrats support the 
measure; but the party as a whole opposes it, for 
party reasons, it would seem, rather than from any 
great ardor in the free-silver cause. The free-silver 
question is not exactly dead, but it seems to be van- 
ishing from view. 
* * * 

Congress manifests its sense of the unique charac- 
ter and importance of the problems relating to the 
new possessions of the United States by appointing 
special committees to deal with them. In the house, 
one large committee of seventeen members, called 
the committee on insular affairs, is to have juris- 
diction over all questions relating to Porto Rico, 
Cuba, and the Philippines, with the exception of 
those connected with revenue and appropriations. 
In the senate there are to be’ three separate comniit- 
tees, one dealing with Cuban affairs, one with Porto 
Rico, and a third with the Philippines. This plan 
has some advantages, but it is open to the objection 
that the several committees may work out conflicting 
policies where harmony of treatment is desirable. 

* * * 

William S$. ‘Taylor, Republican, was duly inaugu- 
rated governor of Kentucky December 12. Thus end 
the turmoil and uncertainty, the fears of fraud and 
the threats of violence which followed the election in 
November. The incident has more than a party in- 
terest, because it shows that, even in a time of great 
political excitement, there are men too honorable to 
take a partisan advantage. There were contests 
and technical objections in five distriets which went 
hefore the circuit judges for settlement. These 
judges were all Democrats, but they decided in favor 
of the Republicans. One case was carried up to the 
supreme court. ‘The judges there also were Demo- 
crats, but they confirmed the decision of the lower 
court in favor of the Republicans. When the state 
election Commissioners met to canvass the vote they 
were urged to go back of the returns and throw out 
the vote of certain counties. That action would 
have seated a Democrat as governor, but two of the 
three commissioners, all of whom were Democrats, 
refused to take it, and gave the certificate to Mr. 
Taylor. 

* * * 

The insurrection in the Philippines continues to 
crumble away under the severe blows dealt by the 
American columns. There have been hard and peril- 
ous marches through mountain passes, and occa- 
sional sharp fights with scattered bands of Filipinos, 
in one of which Aguinaldo’s personal body guard was 
broken up. At last accounts, in spite of earlier re- 
ports which represented Aguinaldo as doubling on 
his tracks and making his way southward, he was be- 
lieved to be in northwestern. Luzon, with detach- 
ments of American troops not more than a day’s 
mareh behind him. The navy is co-operating effec- 
tively, not only along the coast, but by light-draught 
gunboats sent up the rivers. At the present time, 
practically the whole of Luzon north of Manila is 
held by American forces. Pilar, one of Aguinaldo’s 
best generals, had been killed, and most of his official 
advisers are prisoners. His own capture seems 
probable. 

* 

The appointment of General Leonard Wood to the 
command of the division of Cuba and to the office of 
military governor of the island was foreshadowed by 
his recent nomination as major-general of volunteers, 
and the prompt action of the senate in confirming 
that nomination. General Wood displaces General 
Brooke, who will be given a command in the United 
States. General Brooke has beén just a vear in full 
command in Cuba. Te has suéceeded better than 
was expected, but he is not fitted in temper or train- 
ing for such a position. General Wood, on the other 
hand. has been so signally successful in Santiago, 
and has won the confidence of all classes to such an 
extent that reasonable hopes will be entertained of 
like success in the larger field. THe knows how to be 
both firm and conciliatory, and will be disposed to re- 
duce the military force employed in the administra- 
tion of affairs to a minimum. 
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grammar school, Portsmouth, N. H., °55; principal 
Comins grammar school, Boston, ’59; transferred to 
Lowell school, Boston, '74, where he remained till final 
illness. 


JOSEPH C. JONES, born in Adrian, Mich., in 1841, 
died in Chicago, Ill., in 1898; superintendent Pontiac, 
Mich., ‘72-’77; superintendent East Saginaw, Mich., 
‘77-85; head educational department, Harper & 
Brothers, ‘85-’89; superintendent Newton, Mass., 
*89-'90. 

DANIEL KIRKWOOD, born in Bladensburg, Md., Sep- 
tember 27, 1814, died in Indiana June 11, 1895; princi- 
pal high school, Lancaster, Pa., ’43-’51; president Dela- 
ware College, '52-'55; professor Indiana University, 
*56-'86. 

JOHN KRAUS, born in Nassau, Ger., February 2, 1815, 
came to America in '51, died in New York City March 
4, 1896; was a pioneer in the introduction of kinder- 
gartens. He knew both Pestalozzi and Froebel, hav- 
ing taught in Germany from 1840 to 1850. 


WILLIAM H. LAMBERT, born in Maine in 1843, died in 
Fall River November 11, 1890; graduated from Colby 
University in '65; admitted to the bar in ’67; high 
school principal, Castine, Augusta, and Lewiston, Me., 
and Fall River, Mass.; superintendent Everett and 
Malden, Mass.; an accomplished scholar, a delightful 
man, a great teacher. 


DANIEL LEACH, LL.D., born in 1807, died in Provi- 
dence May 15, 1892; graduated from Brown in ’30; 
principal Roxbury, '38-'44; agent Massachusetts board 
of edueation, ‘48-55; superintendent Providence, 
‘b5-'84; an eminently wise leader. 

TAYLOR LEWIS, LL.D., born in Northumberland, N. 
Y., in 1802, died in Schnectady, N. Y., May 11, 1877; 
graduated from Union in 1820; high classical schooi, 
Waterford, N. Y., ’33-'35; Ogdensburg, °35-’38; profes- 
sor University of New York, '38-'49; professor Union, 
*49-'77, 

HOSEA T. LINCOLN, died February, 1899; served for 
nearly fifty years as a teacher in Boston. 

MERRICK LYON, born in Sturbridge, Mass., April 7, 
1815, died at Providence, R. I., in 1888. He was on 
school board of Providence for thirty years, and for 
forty-three years was principal of the preparatory de- 
partment of Brown University. He occupied many 
positions of trust, and was highly esteemed in Rhode 
Island. 

DANIEL MANSFIELD, born in Lynnfielu, Mass., May 
11, 1819, died in Wakefield, Mass., November 12, 1886; 
taught in Malden and Dorchester, and was for forty- 
four years. principal Washington grammar school, 
Cambridge. 

EMILY MARWEDEL, born in Hanover, Europe, in 1817, 
died in San Francisco November 17, 1893; came to 
America in ’71, and devoted herself to promoting kin- 
dergarten training. 

JAMES McCOSH, LL.D., president Princeton, '68-'88, 
born in Scotland April 1, 1811, died in Princeton, N. J., 
in 1894. He was a grand man, eminent educator, and 
wise and prolific writer on philosophy. 

ALONZO A. MINER, LL.D., president Tufts College, 
°62-'74, born in Lempster, N. H., August 17, 1814, died 
in Boston June 14, 1895; taught several years; mem- 
ber Massachusetts board of education, eminent in re- 
form work. 

MARIA MITCHELL, famous astronomer, born in Nan- 
tucket August 1, 1818, died in Lynn June 21, 1889; pro- 
fessor Vassar College, ’65-’88; most scholarly of 
American women. 

WILLIAM MITCHELL, first state superintendent, North 
Dakota, 1889-’90, born in Ohio in 1825, died in North 
Dakota in 1899; was prominent in Ohio education, 
helped to organize State Association; was officer in 
Civil War. 

IRA MOORE, born in Newfield, Me., about 1828; gradu- 
ated from Bridgewater normal school in 1849;  prin- 
cipal St. Cloud, Minn. (six years), and Los Angeles 
(Cal.) normal schools (twenty years); died about 1897. 

M. A. NEWELL, born in Belfast, Ire., September 7, 
1824; graduated from Royal College, Belfast; came 
to America in ’48; taught Baltimore College and Lafay- 
ette College, Uniontown, Pa.; principal Maryland state 
normal school, 1865-90; state superintendent Mary- 
land, 68-’90; president N. E. A., ’77; man of great ad- 
ministrative ability, and noble purpose and spirit. 

CHARLES NORTHEND, born in Newbury, Mass., April 
2, 1814, died in New Britain, Conn., in 1895; graduated 
from Amherst in 1836; taught in Salem, Mass., Dan- 
vers, Mass., New Britain, Conn.; published important 


professional books. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE BORDERTOWN STORY-TELLERS. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

These delightful stories from the ever-welcome pen of 
this writer appeal to young and old alike, although writ- 
ten to illustrate the influence of kindergartens upon the 
development of the child. Mr. Butterworth is especially 
fitted to exploit this particular theme, as his love of chil- 
dren, his study of their nature, and his extensive knowl- 
edge of their desires and needs puts him in close touch 
with them. The book is well illustrated, and ought to 
have a wide circulation. 


THE FUN AND FIGHTING OF THE ROUGH RIDERS. 
By Tom Hall. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 242 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Tom Hall was quartermaster and adjutant of the 
Rough Riders regiment in the recent war, and for a time 
shared a tent with Colonel Roosevelt. It goes without 
saying that he has interesting things to tell, and the 
frank, informal, spirited way in which he narrates them, 
more as one of the boys than as an Officer, is altogether 
pleasing. He gives a more vivid impression of the widely 
different men who made up this famous company, and 
their way of life in camp and on the battlefield, than a 
more elaborate, painstaking record could convey. It is 
vigorous and to the life from beginning to end. 


DOCE CUENTOS ESCOGIDOS. Edited by C. Fontaine, 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 116 pp. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The lively and growing interest in the Spanish lan- 
guage calls for text-books and readers. C. Fontaine, in- 
structor in the Washington (D. C.) high schools, has pre- 
pared an excellent collection of twelve short interesting 
stories from standard Spanish writers. The book con- 
tains explanatory notes and a full vocabulary, and is in- 
tended for beginners after two or three months of gram- 
mar study. 

SUNBEAMS AND MOONBEAMS. By Louise R. Baker. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 190 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The “‘Sunbeams” are six girls who formed a club to fill 
up the idle days of summer with good deeds. The boys, 
not to be outdone, organized as ‘“‘Moonbeams,” and 
chopped wood for the widows and poor people of their 
town, and were kind and helpful in ways that are pos- 
sible to boys everywhere. The best idea of the girls was 
“baby day,” when they amused the children of less fortu- 
nate families than their own. * They are a very jolly, 
sensible lot of young folks, and there is nothing visionary 
in their schemes. As a story it is bright, vivacious, and 
natural. 

By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 417 pp. 


PARSON KELLEY. ° 
Lang. New York: 
Price, $1.50. 
‘Parson Kelley” is the story of a one-time Irish parson, 

without benefice and a secret agent of the Pretender in 
the early days of George I. His plottings bring him 
finally to prison, but not before he has had many stirring 
adventures ‘and has won our liking for his manly, honest 
spirit. A very satisfactory love episode runs through the 
book. It pictures vividly London society and the varied 
intrigues of those times, in which some decidedly inter- 
esting characters are involved. It is a novel and enter- 
taining tale, cleverly told. 


GREAT PICTURES, AS SEEN AND DESCRIBED BY 
FAMOUS WRITERS. Translated by Esther Single- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $2.00. 

In this valuable addition to the books of the day is 
given a pen sketch by eminent authors of the most im- 
pressive pictures found in any galleries and museums. 
Lovers of art will find in these pages an exhaustive lit- 
erary study of these favorite paintings. Seldom has such 
a wealth of criticism and comment upon this subject been 
gathered together. The many illustrations are beautiful 
reproductions of the originals. 


THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. By Professor John 
Dewey. Chicago: University Press. 

This valuable volume consists of three lectures by Pro- 
fessor Dewey, delivered before an audience of parents 
and others in the University Elementary school at Chi- 
cago, and discusses in an exhaustive manner “The School 
and Social Progress,” ‘“‘The School and the Life of the 
Child,” and ‘‘Waste in Education.” It is one of the most 
satisfactory books upon educational subjects that has ap- 
peared for a long period. The treatment of the social 
problem as related to schools is clear, concise, and com- 
prehensive. 

THE STORY OF MAGELLAN. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 
In this book the author has added another link to his 

valuable chain of historical stories. Under his pen his- 

tory takes on a new charm, delighting the reader with 
his powers of narration. This is just the sort of book 
that ought to be on every boy’s bookshelf, ready at all 
times to impress his mind with valuable facts served in 

a most pleasing style. The illustrations are excellent, 

and the mechanical part of the book is in good taste. 


AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS. Written and Illus- 
trated by Clifton Johnson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 347 pp. Price, $2.25. 

Any book about rural England is bound to prove at- 
tractive to English-speaking folk, however many genera- 
tions removed from the island home of the race and the 
language. Especially entertaining is such a book likely 
to he When it records the experiences and the impres- 
S108 Of youth, unaccustomed to many of the commonest 


traditions and practices of English folk, suddenly thrown . 


into the heart of old England’s quietest country life. 
Such a book has been written by Clifton Johnson. With 
his camera he went to England, settling down for a week 
or a month in several out-of-the-way towns, away from 
the rush of tourist travel, first in the southern counties, 
shifting his headquarters up the east coast to Yorkshire, 
then across to the lake country, and so on down through 
Kent and Sussex to Salisbury and the land of ‘Lorna 
Doone.” Walking about the fields, chatting with the om- 
niscient sextons, the cobblers, and farm hands, and on 
one or two occasions even with the barmaids, he ac- 
quired a delightful fund of experience which he has re- 
lated with an air of charming naivete and unspoiled in- 
terest in the common things which make up life. 

REPRESENTATIVE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS, 

WITH CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. Edited by 

Charles Lane Hanson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 189 pp. 

Price, 45 cents. 

For a comprehensive study of Burns, Mr. Hanson’s 
book in Ginn’s series of “Standard English Classics” 
leaves little, if anything, to be desired. The thirty-five 
poems selected as representative are arranged chrono- 
logically, and, with the editor’s connecting links of ex- 
planation, critical comment, and appreciation, serve as a 
biography and refiect the personality of the man. A 
page on pronunciation and a vocabulary in footnotes 
remove the difficulties of the Scotch dialect. A compact 
outline of the life of Burns is followed by a comparison 
of Burns and Carlyle, showing that the latter was pre- 
eminently fitted to write about Burns. Then comes Car- 
lyle’s essay, with notes and summary Certainly in this 
way a class can get by combination the most good from 
the study cf Burns and Carlyle. The editor’s comments 
are of decided value in stimulating thought and appre- 
ciation. 


THE GULISTAN, BEING THE ROSE-GARDEN OF 


SHAIKH SA’DI. Translated from the Persian by 
Sir Edwin Arnold. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 221 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Shaikh Sa’di, called for his wisdom and wide experience 
the “grand old man of Persia,” spent a good part of the 
thirteenth century traveling over all parts of Asia, into 
Africa and Europe, and then, in his seventieth year, set- 
tled down in his rose garden at Shiraz to expres in sweet 
prose and mystical poetry the wisdom that he had gath- 
ered. “The Gulistan” is a potpourri, in which, as Sir 
Edwin Arncld says, ‘grave and gay, humor and wis- 
dom, laughter and tears are threaded together on the 
skewer of wit, and spiced by a soft worldliness and gentle 
stcicism that makes the dish irresistible.” It is a col- 
lection of proverbial tales, interspersed with verse and 
anecdotes on the general themes of the manners of kings, 
piety, moderation, and taciturnity. It is full of delicious 
fragrance, this inimitable classic, a breath from the an- 
cient East that is refreshing in these modern days. 


TWO WYOMING GIRLS AND THEIR HOMESTEAD 


CLAIM. By Mrs.-Carrie L. Marshall. 329 pp. 
THE FERRY MAID OF THE CHATLAHOOCHEER. 


By Annie M. Barnes. 343 pp. 
MY LADY BAREFOOT. By Mrs. 
315 pp. 

Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 
$1.25 each. 

One could not ask for three more spirited stories for 
girls than the new ones from the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. The heroines are of a character to appeal to young 
readers, and their adventures are thrilling. and novel 
These are happy, wholesome books. The “Two Wyom- 
ing Girls’ are thrown upon their own resources, and en- 
dure many privations before they can secure their home- 
stead claim from the persecutions of an unscrupulous 
neighbor. 

“The Ferry Maid” is a heroic, wild, little Georgia gir], 


Evelyn Raymond. 


Price, 


who supports her invalid father by tending his ferry. 
How she grows up to be a worthy wife for the senator’; 
son is a charming story, admirably told. 

A backwoods girl of rugged, simple character is “My 
Lady Barefoot,” who at the end of the tale rides in her 
carriage and supports a Fresh Air home from the jn- 
herited riches of her miserly uncle. Each of the stories 
is well written and interesting. The books are attractive 
in illustrations and binding. 


THE PRINCESS XENIA. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

A young Englishman in one of the small European 
principalities falls heir to an immense fortune, and by its 
aid tries to direct the political future of that state. His 
udventure with the revolutionists, with whom he unex- 
pectedly comes in contact, his political intrigues, and his 
difficulties in accomplishing his ends form a closely- 
woven succession of incidents which make a clever story. 
The illustrations are excellent. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have issued some ten charming lit- 
tle books on thoughtful subjects among this season’s pub- 
lications. Charles F. Thwing, president of Western Re- 
serve University, writes on “The Choice of a College for 
a Boy,” from a wide experience, and is judicial, fair, and 
helpful. Over against this is Elizabeth Hutchinson Mur- 
dock’s paper on ‘‘Rational Education for Girls,” in which 
she urges that girls be reared, not in imitation of men, 
but for the perfection of womanhood. 

The oration which President Seth Low delivered in 1898 
before the Harvard chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety on “The Trend of the Century” forms another vol- 
ume. It is a clear-sighted, masterly treatment of present 
problems. Another notable booklet’ contains a transla- 
tion by Dr. Arthur Beatty of M. Brunetiere’s essay on 
“Art and Morality.” His is not a conventional treat- 
ment, but a dispassionate criticism of art standards, 
somewhat iconoclastic, but sane. 

This series, called ‘““‘What Is Worth While,” appears in 
dainty bindings that make the books as delightful as their 
contents are inspiring. [Price, 35 cents each.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“Spyri’s Heidi.’ Translated by Helen B. Dole. Price, 75 cents. — 
“Twetve English Poets.” By B. W. Bellamy. Price. 85 cents.— 
‘Little Wanderers.’’ By Margaret Warner Morley. Price, 45 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Lectures on Memory Culture.” By Dr. Edward Pick. 
$1.00. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. : 

‘*Love and Law in Child Training.” By Emilie Poulsson, Spring- 
tield: Milton Bradley Company. 

“The Rational Method in Reading.’ (Third Reader.) By Edward 
G. Ward. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

“Lessons in Arithmetic.” By C. L. Howard, Price, 25 cents. St. 
Louis: W.S. Bell & Son. 1 

“Child Life in Colonial Days.” By Alice Morse Earle. Price, 
$2.50.——"‘Letters frem Queer and Other Folk.” (Books I. and IL., 
and manual for teachers.) Py Helen M. Cleveland. Price, 30 cents, 
35 cents. and 60 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Story of the .Eneid.”” By Dr. Edward Brooks.—-'A Maid of 
the First Century.” By Lucy Foster Madison.—‘On Wood Cove 
Island.” By Elbridge S. Brooks ——*The Young Gold Seekers.” By 
Edward S. Ellis.——*:The Ferry Maid.’”’ By Annie M. Barnes.— ‘My 
Lady Barefoot.’ By Mrs. Evelyn Raymond.——‘Uncrewning a 
King.” By E. S. Ellis.—‘*Two Wyoming Gir!s.” By Mrs. C. L. 
Marshall: ——*'The Shakespearian Plays of Edwin Booth.” (3 vols.) 
Edited by William Winter. — “One Hundred Choice Selections— No. 
37.’ —* Practical Palmistry.” By Henry Frith ——‘‘Law, and How 
to Keep Out of It.’”” By P. H. Coggins, Esq. “A Dictionary of 
Mythology.” By John H. Bechtel. — ‘‘Dancing.” By Marguerite 
Wilson ——*Pennsylvania Stories.” By A. H. Quinn, Philadelphia: 
The Penn Publishing Company. . 

“Outdoor Pictures.” By T. de Thulstrup. Price, $5.00. New 
York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. 

“Stern's Geschichten Vom Rhein.” Price, 85 cents.——‘‘La Tulipe 
Noire.’ By Alexander Dumas. Price, 40 cents—— ‘The Baldwin 
Primer.’ By May Kirk. —*‘Our Country in Poem and Prose.’ By 
Eleanor A. Persons. Price, 50 cents. —‘*The Sophie Sweet.’ Price, 
60 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer.” By Ezra Hoyt Bying- 
ton Price, $200. —*The Iron Star.” By Juhn Preston True. 
Price, 3159. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, 

‘Materials for German Prose Composition.’ (Vol. Il.) By Max 
Poll, Ph.D. Price, 9; cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Cowper's ‘The Task.” Price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 


Price, 


“These are the Books that are Revolutionizing Methods of Teaching Arithmetic.” 


THE WERNER ARITHMETICS. 


By FRANK H. HALL. 


flall’s Mathematical Series. 


THE HALL ARITHMETICS. 


By FRANK H. HALL. 


A Three-Book Course for Graded Schools. A Two-Book Course for Graded or Ungraded Schools. % 
Book I. For Third and Fourth Grades. ala 
Cloth. 256 pages. 4octs. | Hall's Elementary Arithmetic 
Book II. For Fifth and Sixth Grades. Cloth. 248 pages. 35 cts 
8 Book IIIf. For Seventh and Eighth Grades. | Hall’s Complete Arithmetic. & 
° Cloth. 288 pages. socts. | Cloth 8 pages. 6octs. & 
Teachers’ Hand Book, giving oral work preparatory for Book I., 
p 4 suggestions to teachers who are using The Werner Arithmetics, | és 
an-wers to problems in Pooks I]. and and a large amour 
further tnformation about this notable Series of Arithmetics address 
Werner School Book 
Hook Company, g 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 


NEW YORE. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON. 
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THE 


Sehool Text-Books. 
THE CHILD LIFE READERS Fully I CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE-A Cex 


Second Reader. Pricer, 35 Cents. 


ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, III. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS.—A 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. Illustrated IV LITERATURE 
“Child Life No. I is unquestionably one of the best books for the Fourth Reader. (IN PREPARATION.) 


purpose that has ever been published. ‘The author must have had Il IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


P ° P A 5 These books have bee lanned to i ve the existing sch¢ i y 
a nice acquaintance with children as they are to have given them a *™ “respects, ‘The most consplewous improvements thes they possess are ee 


respects. The most conspicuous improvements that they possess are: 
book so full of the interests of childhood.”—Joun L. Anarr, Ex- Reading matter more taterestiag to the child. 


. Colors Easier lessons for first and second year. 
aminer of Teachers, Bennington County, Bennington, Ve. ° Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. 


HISTORY ENGLAND 


For High Schools and Academies 


By KATHARINE ComAN, Ph. B, ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL, M.A., 
Professor of Economics tn Wellesley College. Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College. 
Svo Thirty-one Maps. One Hundred and Twenty-five Illustrations. Sources. : . 
List of Important Events. Marginal Notes. Tables. Price, $1.2 5. 
CONTENTS. 

Chapter I. Physical Characteristics of the British Isles.—Chapter II. Race Elements of the Engiish Nation.—Chapter IIT. Foreign Rule. 
—Chapter 1V. The Fusion of Races.—Chapter V. The Struggle for the Charter.—Chapter VI. The Rise of the Commons.—Chapter VII. 
Dynistic Wars.—Chapter VIIL. The Tudors and the Reformation.— Chapter IX. England of the Tudors.—Chapter X. The Puritan 
Revolution.—Chapter XI. The Restoration and the Revolution.—Chapter XII. Parties and Party Government.—Chapter XIIT. Colonial 
Expansion.—Chapter XIV. The Growth of Democracy.—Chapter XV. The Industrial Revolution.—Chapter XVI. The British Empire. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. An Outline of Its Development. HISTORY OF GREECE. For High Schools and Academies. 
By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, 


Professor of History in Yale University Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in Harvard University. 
8vo SPECIAL FEATURES. THIRTEEN MAPS 8vo This book is adapted to the lowest class in high Eleven Full Page 
The work contains the important facts, but is not schools and academi2s, although witb its bibliograph- IMustrati 
crowded with minor details. ustrations. 
Half It clearly shows the unity and continuous movement One Hundred Half ies and other aids to additional study it may be used 
patent land specific references to the best his and to advantage by more mature pupils. Its object is to 10 Full Page Maps. 
gives full and specific reference: e bes 8- 
Leather toreai literature, and to all the sources accessible im Leather educate the pupil in historical study, and at the same 
English for assigned reading and written reports. Twenty-five ; 58 Itlustrations. 
Each chapter 1s followed by Suggestive Questions, time give him that knowledge which every intelligent 
Topics for Assigned Studies, and, frequently, by a list 
Price, $1.40. of Important Dates for Review. Illustrations, Price, $1.16. 15 oncne to have. 9 Maps in the Text. 


Channing’s Students’ History of the United States Allen’s Topical Studies in American History 
Price, $1.40. Price, $0 40. 
Outlines of Civics : Being 2 Supplement to _ Hfart’s Source Book of American History 
For Use in High Schools “Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 


and Colleges. Abridged Edition 
By FREDERICK H. CLARK, Head of History Department, Report of Committee of Seven 


Lowell High School, San Francisco. Cléth.. remo. Price, gore. On the Study of History in Schools Price, $0.50. 


Price, $0.60. 


Lewis’ First Manual of English Composition 


Designed for Use in the Highest Grammar Grade and the Lower High School Grades. 


) WIS -of “A First Book in Writing English.” 
» Epwin Herpert Lewis, Ph D., author of “A First Book in Writing Eng . 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60. 


This volume is intended for students of thirteen to fifteen years of age, and contains 
one hundred and seventy short exercises. It may be used daily for one year, or less 
often for two years. 


Letters from Queer and Other Folk 


A Manual for Teachers. By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 16mo. Cloth, Price, $0.60. 


Letters from Queer and Other Folk 
Book II. For Higher Grades. 


16mo. Cloth. Price, $0.35. For Boys and Gire iN ten 


Book I. For Lower Grammar Grades. 


Principles of English Grammar _, .. Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition 


FOR THE UsE OF SCHOOLS FIRST HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
i2mo Half Leather Price, $0.75 By GEORGE R. CAk PENTER, i2mo Cloth ~—s~Prrice, $0.60 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most efficient remedy 

known for the relief of bodily, 

menial, and nervous exhaus- 

tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 

ness, it acts as a wholesome 


tonic, giving renewed strength 
and viyor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL LNTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 20-25: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

December 22-23: Ohio Academy of Sci- 
ence, Cleveland. 

December 26-29: Arizona State Teachers’ 
Association, Tucson. 

December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfleld. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Topeka. 

December 26-28: Territorial Teachers’ 
Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln; Charles 
Fordyce, University place, Neb. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln; Minnie Hor- 
ner, secretary. ; 

December 26-28: Minnesota Educational 
Society, at St. Paul. 

December 26-30: Florida State Teachers’ 
Association, Tallahassee. 

December 27-28: State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Allentown, Pa. 

December 27-29: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety at Bangor. 

December 27-29: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association at Grand Forks. 

December 27-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association at Jefferson City. 

December 27-29: New York School Com- 
missioners’ and Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse. 

December 27-30: State School Board As- 
sociation, Jefferson City, Mo.; S. Mosley, 
secretary. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 27-30: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association at Memphis, Tenn. 

December 27-29: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 27-29: Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association, Columbus. 

December 27: New Jersey State Teacher's 
Association, Jersey City, L. C, Wooley, 
secretary. 

December 27-28: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association at Helena. 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. 

December 27-29: Utah Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Ogden. 

December 27-29: New York State Council 

Grammar School Principals, Syracuse. 
December 28-29: New York Science 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
December 28-36: New Mexico Educational 
Association, Santa Fe. 
Holiday week—Conference of New York 


State Associated Academic Pr 
Syracuse, incipals at 


December 26-29: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association at Denver. 

February 28-March 1: N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Chicago. . 

April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


NEW ENGIAND STATES 
MAINE 


GARDINER. The programme of the 
Gardiner Library Association lecture 
course is as follows: December 8, “Some 
Lessons from Life,’’ Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
state superintendent of schools; January 
12, 1900, “Oliver Wendell Holmes,” 
Nathaniel Butler, D. D., president Colby 
College; January 26, “Story Readings and 
Dialect Recitals,’’ Mrs. Waldo Richards of 
Boston; February 9, ‘““Nature and Habit,” 
George C. Chase, D. D., president Bates 
College; February 23, “The Art of Opti- 
mism,” William DeWitt Hyde, D. D., 
president Bowdoin College. 

WATERVILLE. Rev. John L. Deering, 
Colby, ’84, president of the Baptist Th »»- 
logical Seminary at Yokohama, Japan, 
who is the guest of President Butler for 
afew days, gave an interesting and in- 
structive talk to the students on “The 
Modern Education Movements in Japan ”’ 

LITCHFIELD. At Litchfield Academy 
December 9 occurred the annual teachers’ 
convention. Superintendent Dustin pre- 
sided; Miss Neva Hall, secretary. Henry 
Taylor read a paper; subject: “How may 
the teacher improve himself?” Rev. 8. A. 
Abraham gave a very interesting talk on 
“Education in Armenia.” Miss Lola Mer- 
riman read a paper which dealt with tte 
pupil as an individual. Superintendent 
Dustin had a class exercise, with pupils 


‘from the Longfellow school, the exercise 


being conducted with number cards. G. 
M. Rogers read a paper; subject: ‘“Thor- 
oughness.” State Superintendent Stetson 
was present, and gave several interesting 
talks, and also conducted a question box 
in his usual happy manner. 

BANGOR. Arrangements are being 
made by Mary S. Snow, superintendent of 
the public schools, for a fully-equipped 
gymnasium for the use of both boys and 
girls, where classes will be held regularly 
under competent instructors.——At the 
annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical 
Society in Bangor, December 27-29, some 
of the most prominent educators in New 
England will give addresses. Dr. Grace 
N. Kimball of Vassar college, formerly of 
Bangor. will address the convention on 
“Some Physical and Moral Considerations 
in Education.’”’ Miss Margaret W. Mosely 
of Boston will talk on ‘Nature Study.” 
Walter Sargent, superintendent of draw- 
ing of the state of Massachusetts, will also 
be present at the meeting. State Super- 
intendent W. W. Stetson and Dr. Spauld- 
ing of Portland will deliver addresses. 
Miss Marvy McSkimmon of Brookline, 
Mass., Superintendent Joseph G. Edgerly 
of Fitchburg, Mass., Principal Purington 
of the Farmington normal school, Mrs. 
Florence C. Porter, president of the Maine 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Rev. 
T. E. St. John, superintendent of schools 
in the city of Eastport, will be present. 
On Thursday evening, December 28, the 
visitors will be given a reception by the 
Bangor teachers. 

VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. The authorities of 
Middlebury College have drafted the fol- 
lowing programme for the centennial of 
the college next summer: July 1, Sunday, 
baccalaureate sermon and address to the 
Christian Associations; July 2, Monday, 
class day exercises, dedication of the new 
library, Merrill and Parker prize speak- 
ing; July 3, Tuesday, annual meeting of 
the Associated Alumni, exercises of the 
graduating class, corporation dinner, c'ass 
reunions, class concert; July 4, Wednes- 
day, educational conference, president’s 
reception, Roman play; July 5, Thursday, 
centennial oration and centennial poem, 
conferring degrees, banquet, promenade 
concert. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers (drawing 
department) met Saturday, December 16, 
at the English high school building. Mrs. 
Edith Merrill Kettelle spoke upon ‘Pic- 
ture Composition,’’ comparing the ‘‘sym- 
bolic” with the ‘realistic’? method of pic- 
ture making, also defining a “study,”’ and 
showing how the subject may be developed 
in the public schools. The meeting last 
month was postponed at request of gen- 
eral secretary because of annual meeting 
of New England Conference.——The Mas- 
sachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club dined at 
the Brunswick on Saturday, December 16. 
The after-dinner topic was “The Moral 
Power of the Schools: How may it be in- 


SENSITIVE 
WOMAN. 


There is a 
wonderful little 
tropical plant, 
| 

,the mimosa or 
}sensitive plant 
ras it is called. 
The curious 
thing about it 
is that if you 
pinch any part 
of the root or 
the stem, ail 
the delicate lit- 
tle branches 
and fragile 
leaves will curl 
up and shrink 
together as if 
they had been 
blighted with a 
sudden frost. 
Woman's 
delicate and 
sensitive  or- 
ganism is re- 
markably like this little plant. If the 
very roots of a woman's life are injured 
or diseased, her whole being suffers, both 
physical and mental. She shrinks with- 
in herself and covers up her sufferings 
enduring all in silence as best she may. 

‘My son’s wife had been for years a great 
sufferer; all broken down and very weak and 
nervous,’’ says Mrs. Betsey M. White, of Stony- 
creek, Warren Co., N.Y. ‘‘She was troubled 
with all the pains and aches one so slender could 
endure. She took everything she heard of, hop- 
ing to get help, but in vain. The doctors said 
she could not live to have another child as she 
came near dying so many times. She tried Dr. 
| Noy el Favorite Prescription and it did wonders 
or her, 

“This spring she had a nice boy weighin 
eleven pounds; she got through before we coulc 
get anyone there. I was afraid slie would not 
live. We cried for joy when we saw how nicely 
she got along. I cannot say enough in praise of 
your ‘Favorite Prescription.’ I never sent a 
recommendation of a medicine before. I hope 
all women will try it. May God bless you for 
the good you have done.”’ 

Any woman may write to R. V. Pierce, 
M. D., of Buffalo, N. Y., in absolute confi- 
dence. Her communication will be thor- 
oughly and earnestly considered and she 
will receive sound, professional, fatherly 
advice (in a plain sealed envelope) free of 
charge. 


creased?” The speakers were Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Tucker, D. D., president of Dart- 
mouth College, Rev. Fr. William W. 
Dwyer, Cambridge, and Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer, Boston. 

PEABODY. A meeting has been called 
by the High School Alumni Association of 
Peabody to make arrangements for a cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
school, which occurs in March next. On 
the twenty-fifth of March, 1850, it was 
voted in town meeting to open two high 
schools—-one in the north and the other in 
the south parish of Danvers (the latter be- 
ing now Peabody). The town was divided 
five years later, but before that was done 
each division had had a high school build- 
ing of the same size and pattern and of 
like cost ready and occupied. At that 
time the town offices and town hall occu- 
pied a portion of each building, but when 
the new town house was built in Peabody 
the entire building was given over to the 
high school. 

QUINCY. The Quincy Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is at this early date preparing to 
observe the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
beginning of Colonel Francis W. Parker’s 
work in Quincy. The date is Friday, 
April 20, 1900. Colonel Parker came di- 
rectly to Quincy from assisting in the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the batile of Lex- 
ington and Concord, and he began his 
work here the next day. The event will 
be celebrated in a way befitting so im- 
portant an epoch in the educational his- 
tory of Massachusetts. Four of the ablest 
educators in the United States have al- 
ready accepted invitations to be present 
and to speak. The citizens will be asked 
to lend their help to the teachers, so that 
Quincy may have reason to be proud of 
the anniversary. 

SOUTH HADLEY FALLS. Wesley H. 
Goodwin, now principal of the high schco} 
in Essex, has been elected principal of 
the high school. 

WESTFIELD. At the close of the 
school yvear of the normal school in June 


“Will S. Monroe of the department of psy- 


chology will go to Europe with a leave of 
absence from the state board of education, 
which permits him to remain abroad until 
September, 1901. He will go direct to 
Paris, where he will attend the interna- 
tional congresses of education and psy- 
chology, and study the educational ex- 
hibits. He has been invited to address 
three of the different congresses, his first 
address of the series being before the 
Women’s Congress on “Relation of Child 
Study to the Education of Women.” With 
the opening of the German universities in 
the winter, he plans to go to Leipzig and 


pursue studies in psychology, philosophy, 
and pedagogy. 

LOWELL. The first address in the 
Lowell training school course of lectures, 
“The Growth of Educational Ideals,” was 
given by Ossian Lang of New York, editor 
ot the School Journal. The second lec- 
ture, Friday, December 8, was by Profes- 
sor Earl Barnes. Subject: “Children’s 
Ideals: A Comparative View of English 
and American Children.” He summed up 
three distinct objects of child study as 
follows:— 

1. To add an increment to our educa- 
tional and sociological knowledge. 

2, To help establish a crude standard 
of measurement for determining the gen- 
eral social intelligence of any group of 
children. 

3. To illustrate a method of work 
which teachers can use in making inter- 
esting and valuable studies of themselves, 
with little previous preparation and a 
small amount of time. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The board of health has 
decided to put shower baths in all the pub- 
lic schools to prevent disease. Children 
who have been quarantined and barred 
from school because of disease existing in 
the buildings in which they live will, upon 
their return, be required to bathe, and 
their wearing apparel will be thoroughly 
fumigated. The installation of this sys- 
tem will be under the direction of the 
committees of the various districts, and 
they will be consulted by the health board 
in regard to the matter. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

The subject of modifying the school 
laws of New York state in the interests of 
educational unification was discussed at a 
recent meeting of a committee appointed 
for the purpose by a board of regents of 
the University of New York. The results 
agreed upon were presented to Governor 
Roosevelt’s educational commission, and 
it is hoped that the necessary legislation 
will follow. The changes required in the 
laws are few and simple, the chief being 
for a chancellor, vice chancellor, and other 
necessary officials, to hold office by and 
during the pleasure of the regents of the 
university. The regent would be the chief 
educational officer of the state, and St. 
Clair McKelway, a member of the com- 
mittee, said it was hoped that by a liberal 
salary some man like President Harper, 
President Jordan, President Gilman, or 
President Low could be induced to under- 
take the responsible duties involved. 

ITHACA. Charles F. Thwing, D. D., 
LL.D., president of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Adelbert College, Cleveland, 
serving as college preacher at Cornell 
University, preached December 10 on ‘‘The 
Worth of Personality.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. Hon. Lewis D. Bone- 
brake, state commissioner of common 
schools, has filed with Governor Bushnell 
the forty-sixth annual report of his de- 
partment. Mr. Bonebrake comes out 
strongly in favor of the establishment of 
the state normal school. Stress is laid 
upon the remarkable growth of the Ohio 
high schools, not only in the enrollment 
of pupils, but in the advancement of the 
curriculum. Suggestions are made as to 
how the Boxwell law can be amended so 
as to make it more effective. There are 
2,328 school districts in the state; 249 
schoolhouses were erected during the year 
at a cost of $976,523; the total number of 
schoolhouses in the state is now 13,077: 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. : There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbiing sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by ecatarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold bv druggists. 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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the total value of all the school property 
is placed at $41,446,838; there were 25.712 
teachers employed in the schools during 
the year; the total enrollment was 423,369 
boys and 405,131 girls; the total number 
of pupils in the schools was 798,000; num- 
ber of persons attending universities and 
colleges, 6,438; number in private schools, 
37,418. The balance on hand in the school 
funds at the beginning of the year was 
$6,228,925.94; the receipts of the year were 
$13,800,991.09; total, $20,029,917.03; the 
total expenditures were $13,596,943.48: 
balance on hand, $6,432,973.55. 

GRANVILLE. The announcement is 
made of the death, in Granville, O., en De- 
cember 8, of Rev. Daniel Shepardson, at 
the age of eighty-six. The deceased was 
well known and honored in Cincinnati, 
throughout the state of Ohio, and in other 
parts of the union, having for more than 
half a century been prominently identified 
with educational and religious work in 
his adopted state. 

CINCINNATI. The summer school at 
the Cincinnati University will commence 
June 1, and continue to August 15. In- 
structors outside the university will be 
employed.——Principal J. Remson Bishcp 
of the Walnut Hills high school has been 
honored by the election recently as a 
member ot the American Social Science 
Association of New York.——Hereafter 
graduates of approved high schools will 
be received at the university by certificate 
without examination. This plan is hoped 
to increase the applications. -—-—Super- 
intendent Boone of the public schools has 
been reviewing the course of study now in 
use, and sees room for material improve- 
ment. He will not interrupt the course 
of this year, but next year will see a 
radical change and a thorough revision of 
the present system.——At the University 
Alumni banquet held at the Grand Hotel 
this week, President Howard Ayres said, 
among other things, that a great need of 
the university is scholarships, fellowships, 
and prizes. They have only one each. 
Counting Burnet Woods Campus and the 
sum necessary to produce what they get 
from the state, the university’s assets are 
$4,350,000.——David Sinton, the Cincin- 
nati millionaire, made a gift to the uni- 
versity recently of $100,000.——The Cin- 
cinnati chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution made a proposition 
to the university to establish a fellowship 
in American history. The chapter pro- 
poses to endow a fellowship on the fol- 
lowing terms: The fellowship not to be 
held by any student selected for more than 
one year; the sum of $100, the first pay- 
ment of which was made this week, to be 
paid each year on the twenty-second of 
February. The fund to be held by the 
board until the sums received sha'l be 
sufficient to yield $100 per annum, until 
this occurs the position to be honorary. 
The proposition was accepted. The num- 
ber of students at the university th’s vear 
number 1,369. William B. Dutterer, the 
newly-appointed superintendent of the 
University Settlement, which was re- 
cently organized by the university board, 
has arrived in Cincinnati from the East, 
and takes hold of his work this week. He 
says as soon as practical they will open 
classes in industrial branches, and they 
will have a gymnasium, with baths and 
reading rooms, and endeavor to help peo- 
ple in all conditions and circumstances. 
It is to be no mission, and no religious 
meetings will be held there, with the ex- 
ceptions of informal vesper services. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Alden N. Merriman, the 
oldest principal in the public schools of the 
city, died on Saturday, December 9. Pro- 
fessor Merriman was identified with the 
Skinner and Hayes schools more than 
forty years. For the last two years he had 
been on the retired list. He was nearly 
eighty years old. He left three children— 
Mrs. Frank A. Moore and Charles J. Mer- 
riman of Chicago and Mrs. Frank L. Good- 
rich of Belvidere, II]. 


INDIANA. 


MISHAWAKA. The board of education 
has decided to equip with bathing facilities 
the new Laurel school building. Con- 
tracts have been let, and plans are being 
formulated for building bathroom addi- 
tions to other city school structures. The 
Elkhart board of education is consider.ng 
the adoption of the plan, and in the city of 
South Bend specifications and figures have 
been asked, the board of education having 
voted to follow the newly-established 
System. 

TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. The committee in charge 
of the Southern Educational Association 
meetings, to be held here December 27, 28, 
and 29, are making strong efforts to have 
this convention the best ever held in this 
section. The programme is practical, va- 
ried, and full, and it is hoped the attend- 
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ance will be larger than ever before. 
Vital questions of education and those 
pertaining especially to our condition in 
the Southern states will be discussed by 
the leading educators of the South and of 
the nation. No other association offers 
such opportunities for Southern teachers 
to become acquainted with each other. 
The meeting at New Orleans last year was 
a great success, and the Memphis meeting 
is expected to be the greatest in the his- 
tory of the association. The people of 
Memphis are determined on making this 
the greatest meeting ever held in that city. 
The officers are: P. P. Claxton, secretary, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Junius Jordan, presi- 
dent, Fayetteville, Ark. 


ARKANSAS. 


The Western Arkansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, under the presidency of W. O. 
Crawford of the State University, will 
convene for a two days’ session at Little 
Rock December 26. The following pro- 
gramme will be presented: ‘‘The Study of 
English,’’ Miss Lina Reed, State Univer- 
sity; “The Study of Mathematics,” G. W. 
Drake, State University; ‘‘Text-books,” 8S. 
L. Lamson, Amity; “Examination of 
Pupils,’ Superintendent G. B. Cook, Hot 
Springs; address, State Superintendent J. 
J. Doyne; “Influence of Teachers Upon 
School Legislation,’’ Lewis Rhoton, Little 
Rock; “Duty of the State to Establish 
Normal Schools,” S. J. Blocker, Benton- 
ville; “County Supervision,” J. H. Rey- 
nolds, Conway; “Course of Instruction for 
Rural Schools,” C. L. Sampson, Little 
Rock; “The Township District System,” 
J. C. Bunch, Dardanelle; ‘School Reve- 
nues,”’ symposium, James Mitchell, 
Arkansas Democrat, and Superintendent J. 
L. Halloway, Fort Smith. The meeting 
promises to be well attended. 

Forty-three counties of the state have 
voted for uniform text-books. Twelve of 
the leading publishing houses of the coun- 
try have filed their bonds with the secre- 
tary of state to do business under the law, 
and a whole army of agents are now seek- 
ing to impress the county text-book 
boards with the merits of their respective 
publications. 

At the state fair of Dallas, Tex., Pine 
Bluff schools made an exhibit which was 
awarded several prizes. J. J. Hineman is 
the efficient superintendent of these 
schools. 

The Southern Educational Association 
presents a great array of talent for the 
meeting which will convene at Memphis 
December 27. Arkansas will have a large 
and representative delegation. Those on 
the programme from this state are Presi- 
dent Buchanan of the State University, A. 
H. Perdue of the State University, E. T. 
Bynum of the State University, and J. H. 
Hineman, Pine Buff. Junius Jordan of 
the State University is president. We are 
glad to note the increasing prestige of the 
State University. 

TEXAS. 

The Hon. William L. Prather of Waco, 
Tex., who was recently elected president 
of the University of Texas, is one of the 
oldest citizens of McLennan county. He 
was born in Tennessee in 1848, and came 
to Texas in 1854. He received his educa- 
tion in Noah Wood’s private school in 
Waco, Bastrop Military Institute, Waco 
University, and the Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington, Va. During his 
student days at Washington and Lee Uni- 


versity General Robert E. Lee was presi- , 


dent of that institution. He graduated in 
1871. He then returned to Waco and en- 
tered the practice of law. Besides being 
a successful practitioner, he has been en- 
gaged in many business enterprises, which 
have been attended with a uniform suc- 
cess. He is a member of the Methodist 
shurch. *For thirteen years he has served 
as a member of the board of regents of the 
University of Texas, and at the time of his 
election to the presidency he held the 
chairmanship of the board. He now pro- 
noses to devote the energies of his life to 
furthering the interests of the institution 
which he has long and faithfully served 
with devotion and fidelity. The senti- 
ment of the people of Texas has for a long 


time been set strongly in favor of a Texas 
man for the presidency of its chief seat of 
learning. The election of Colonel Prather 
seems to have been the occasion for uni- 
versal rejoicing. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

TUSKEGEE. Booker T. Washington 
has received a letter from John D. Rocke- 
feller, agreeing to give $10,000 to the Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 
Half of this amount is to be used in meet- 
ing last year’s deficit, caused by the erec- 
tion of necessary buildings and other im- 
provements, and the other half is to go 
toward the present year’s current ex- 
penses. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
CONTROL, 


BY PROFESSOR EARL BARNES, 


Lecture VI., ‘The Control of Education 
by Theorists.” 


Theorists seek to influence education 
largely through parents, teachers, and con- 
trolling bodies, such as church and state, 
Their success must depend on the attitude 
of the time toward ideas. 

In using ideas as controlling forces, the 
main dependence must be placed on the 
method of suggestion. In its extreme 
form of hypnotism, suggestion has been 
widely studied during the past few years. 
It is now, however, increasingly recog- 
nized that any idea, if presented over and 
over again to a mind that is receptive, or 
even not actively antagonistic, tends to 
take root and to develop into belief, and 
later into action. 

Children are especially subject to this 
form of control. Their normal mode of 
thought is in broken fragments, and so it 
is very easy to interject into their minds 
any new idea that we wish them to pos- 
sess. Besides this, the child is very sub- 
ject to emotional influence, and his sym- 
pathy or opposition can easily be aroused, 
and the force of his feelings can thus be 
brought to bear to strengthen any idea 
that we wish to have work upon him. On 
the other hand, while it is easy to bring a 
child under the influence of suggestion, it 
is, at the same time, difficult to hold him, 
because our suggestion is constantly in 
danger of being crowded out by a new one 
from some other source. 

Among primitive people social forces 
very rarely rise to self-ccnsciousness. In 
Egypt social control never rose to self- 
consciousness. There, as in India and the 
other Oriental monarchies, any philosophy 
that existed was devised to account for and 
explain what existed. 

Athens developed an elaborate phil- 
osophy through Aristotle and Plato, 
They dealt with human relations, and 
raised most of the questions that have agi- 
tated the world since. 

In Rome there was no native philosophy. 
With Christ there came into the world a 
new attitude of mind and spirit. He did 
not hesitate to approach and formulate a!l 
the problems of life; but he paid the price 
with his life. 

After the first or second century of our 
era the church fathers and all the 
mediaeval teachers considered ideas not 
only valuable, but indispensable, if they 
were those selected or furnished by them- 
selves. 

In the Middle Ages there gradually grew 
up a substitution of works for belief; but 
with the rise of scholasticism in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries men’s 
minds were again set at work and prepared 
to use the new ideas which were brought 
in a little later with the Renaissance, when 
anything was desirable so long as it was 
new and _ striking. Sufficient emphasis 
has not been laid on the ruinous disinte- 
gration of mind, and character, and socicty 
which followed in Italy. 

North of the Alps the new freedom and 
new welcome of ideas was tempered by the 
conservative and philosophic qualities of 
the German mind. 

Under the constitutional monarchies 
ideas were welcomed, but car<fully revised. 
No book could be printed without the 
sanction of very circumspect superiors; 
and all public teaching was most carefully 
supervised. 

With the coming of the French Revolu- 
tion all barriers were broken down, and 
new ideas were welcomed with a gladness 
exceeding even that of the Renaissance. 

In our own century England, next to 
Russia, has been the country most suspi- 
cious of ideas; and France has been the 
country which has mest absolutely aband- 


Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the “Christian Million,” § 


under the heading of General Notes, on , 
August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

**A good article will stand u its own, 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing ¢ 
will continue long which does not, in a more ¢ 
or less degree, harmonize with the state. ¢ 
ments which are published concerning it."’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 


Author of The Deemster,” “The Manx- ¢ 
man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak. 
ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :-— ( 

‘When a thing that is ad yertised greatly ‘ 
is good it goes and goes permanently ; when ‘ 
it is bad, it only goes for a while; the public 
finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS: 


has said over and over again :— P 


‘It is a fallacy to imagine that anythin 
will sell just because it is 
many nostrums have been started with glare 
and snuffed out in ae pap The fact is, a 
man is not easily guiled a second time; and P 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times ‘ 
more harm than one satisfied does . 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6.006 000 P 
boxes of BEECHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- P 
clusive testimony of their popularity, Sus | 
periority and proverbial worth."’ 

Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular ¢ 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, ¢ 
and they vow stand without a rival, In boxes, 10 cents ¢ 
and a5 cents each, at all drug stores. , 
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oned herself to their control. In America 
we have eagerly welcomed ideas, but pub- 
lic opinion has subjected them to severe 
trials before accepting them. 

Judging from the past, a people that 
suppresses new ideas, or neglects them, 
becomes fixed and dead; a people that ac- 
cepts them without struggle or opposition 
is in danger of disintegration and moral 
and social decay. Here, as everywhere 
= the art of living is an art of propor- 
tion. 


AMERICAN MANUFAUTURERS. 


American manufacturers made their best 
export record in the fiscal year just ended. 
Not only were their. importations larger 
than in any preceding year, but for the 
second time in the history of our foreign 
commerce they exceeded the value of the 
imports of manufactures. In the fiscal 
year of 1898, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the manufacturing export trade, 
the exportation of manufactures exceeded 
the importation of manufactures, the total 
value of exports of manufactures being 
about twenty-five per cent. in excess of 
that of imports of manufactures. In the 
fiscal year 1899, however, despite the in- 
crease in imports of manufactures, the 
total exportation of manufactures was 
thirty per cent. greater than the importa- 
tion of manufactures, being $338,677,794, 
against $259,570,293 of imports of manufac- 
tures. Prior to the fiscal year 1898 im- 
ports of manufactures were always greater 
than exports of manufactures. From 1888 
to 1897 imports of manufactures ranged 
about $1,000,000 a day, with the single ex- 
ception of 1894. During all that time the 
exportation of manufactures was steadily 
increasing, so that in 1897 they amounted 
to $277,000,000, against $130,000,000 in 1888, 
having thus more than doubled in that 
period. In 1898 they were $290,697,354, 
and in the year just ended, as already in- 
dicated, $338,667,794. It was not untl 1899 
that, through the combined reduction of 
imports and increase of exports, the tide 
turned in favor of American manufactures, 
and in that year the total exports of manu- 
factures were, for the first time, greater 
than the imports of manufactures, being 
$290,697,354, against $230,897,676. In the 
fiscal year 1898 the exports of manufac- 
tures exceeded the imports by $59,799,678, 
and in 1899 the exports of manufactures 
exceed imports of manufactures by $79,- 
097,501. 

Imports of manufactures in 1899 were 
dearly $100,000,000 less than in 1890, while 
exports of manufactures were nearly $200,- 
000,000 more than in 1890. Manufactures 
in 1899 formed a larger percentage of our 
total exports than in any preceding year. 
During the last half of the year this was 
especially true, in some months the ex- 
ports of manufactures being more than 
hirty-three per cent. of the total exports, 
while for the entire year they were 28.13 
per cent. of the total exports, against 26.87 
per cent. in 1897, 23.14 per cent. in 1895, 
21.14 per cent. in 1894, 19.37 per cent. in 
1891, 18.99 per cent. in 1889, 16.69 per cent. 
in 1883, and 12.48 per cent. in 1880. During 
the last half of the fiscal year 1899 exporta 
of manufactures averaged fully $30,000,000 
per month, and during the entire year 
averaged more than $1,000,000 for each 
business day. 
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PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


State Editor, O. 8 MOLES, Denver. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. W. L. Evans, 
instructor in chemistry in the high school, 
has been offered a professorship in the 
Ohio Medical College. The department 
of fine arts of Colorado College will open 
in the new Perkins building, under the di- 
rection of Professor Soutter, who is in 
Paris. He returns to the United States 
in December. 

BOULDER. Professor C. H. Osgood, as- 
sistant professor of English in the State 
University, has resigned, to accept a pru- 
fessorship of English in Yale. Dr. John 
Q. Taylor of Columbia, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed his successor. 

DENVER. Rev. H. A. Buchtel, D. D., 
elected chancellor of Denver University, 
of East Orange, N. J., who was recently 
will arrive at his new post of duty about 
the middle of December and assume 
charge. Dr. Buchtel is well known in 
Denver, as he was once the successful pas- 
tor of Trinity church. It was during his 
pastorate that this magnificent church 
was built. 

Miss Angeline N. Miller, tor ten years 
principal of the Garfield school, and for 
sixteen years a teacher in the city schools, 
died very suddenly of heart failure after 
recovering from an attack of typhoid 
fever, December 4. Miss Miller was a 
lady of strong personality, ability, and in- 
fluence. Her influence for good on the 
lives of the parents and children of her 
school district was remarkable, and her 
death caused universal sorrow. The pall- 
bearers were A. W. Clark, president of the 
board of education, Henry Nienhiser, sec- 
retary of the board of education, W. E. 
Knapp, county superintendent, Superin- 
tendent L. C. Greenlee, G. W. Wyatt, prin- 
cipal of the Franklin school, and O. 5S. 
Moles, principal of the Sherman school. 

Principal A. C. Courtney of the Long- 
fellow school, Denver, was run over by the 
mail wagon, and so badly injured that he 
will probably be crippled for life. 

James McComb of Hygiene has been 
elected superintendent of the Longmont 
schools, to succeed W. C,. Thomas who 
was recently elected superintendent of 
Boulder ccunty schools. 

Seven counties of the state have voted 
in favor of the establishment of councvy 
high schools, under the law passed by the 
last legislature. 

The second meeting and banquet of the 
Colorado Schoolmasters’ Club was held at 
the Hotel L’Imperiale, Denver, December 
8. Principal R. H. Reggs of the Whittier 
school led in the discussion of the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘How far may education be carried 
at public expense?” 

The twenty-fifth annual session of the 
Colorado State Teachers’ Association will 
be held in the East Denver high school 
December 27-29. President W. F. Slocuia 
of Colorado College is the president. 


‘DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
CONTROL.” 


BY PROFESSOR EARL BARNES. 


ABSTRACT, 


Lecture IV., “Caste; or, Class Control 
of Education.” 

The control exercised over the education 
of the young by caste or class is difficult 
to study, because it is a force working 
through the family, the church, or the 
state, and seldom appearing alone. Yet 
it is a force distinct from the others, and 
it has aims and methods peculiar to itself, 

From the beginning of history we find 
caste an important force among mnen. In 
the Oriental monarchies it served as the 
foundation of both church and state. In 
ancient India all the people belonged to 
four castes. All knowledge was enrbodied 
in a sacred tradition, preserved in an an- 
cient language, and guarded by the high- 
est caste. Certain parts of it were taught 
to the second and third castes, but the 
fourth could not approach it. Similar 
conditions prevailed in other ancient mon- 
archies; and under the artificial selection 
thus fostered civilization became fixed 
and dead. 

All Greeks were a caste, as opposed to 
the outside barbarians. In Athens each 
free citizen stood on the backs of ten for- 
gotten units of the lower caste. In Sparta 
caste rested on race, and the whole life 
of the people was spent in preserving it. 

In the earliest Rome we know there was 
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a kingly class, and subject peoples quickly 
furnished lower classes. In Rome itself 
the struggle of patricians and plebeians 
was incessant, and the caste of slaves grew 
steadily greater. The fact that the higher 
caste was from time to time overthrown, 
or received new infusions of life from 
below, gave the Roman civilization a long 
and vigorous life. 

Christ was the first great teacher to 
proclaim human equality. By his own 
origin, by his choice of disciples, and by 
his words he taught opposition to the 
artificial distinctions of class. When the 
church which followed him became fully 
organized, it found the support of caste so 
valuable that throughout the Middle Ages 
it from time to time lent its services to 
class interests. But, all in all, the Chris- 
tian church has remained wonderfully 
true to the fundamental teaching of Christ. 

The Renaissance was profoundly demo- 
cratic in its general tencency, but it did 
not reach down to the masses of the pes- 
ple; and it finally created a cultured class 
of its own. The Protestant Reformation, 
with its return to individual responsi- 
bility, and individual interpretation of 
Scripture, laid the foundation for modern 
democracy. 

Through the two centuries and a half 
that followed Luther, however, the church 
lent her aid increasingly to caste, and 
with the theory of the divine right of 
kings was built up the three or four castes 
of the old regime. 

The philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with their return to ‘‘nature,” to 
early Greece and Rome, and to Christ, laid 
the foundation for those great changes at 
the close of the century which brought in 
the new democracies and destroyed many 
of the old privileged classes. America, 
France, Switzerland, Scotland, and Hol- 
land have fought most steadily for the 
suppression of class interests, while Eng- 
land and Germany have moved rapid!ly in 
the same direction. 

yenerally speaking, it is true that class 
control of education has depended on 
keeping the lowest class ignorant and sub- 
missive; the great movements of to-day 
are, most of them, strongly away from 
class control of the young. Militarism, 
when it rests on a citizen army, commer- 
cialism, or industrialism, and. socialism 
all recognize the necessity of an intelli- 
gent and well-informed rising generation. 
Imperialism alone of the great movements 
of our times seems destined to strengthen 
class control. A struggling democracy 
cannot rule great masses of subject peo- 
ple. The rule of subject peoples must rest 
in the hands of efficient oligarchies. The 
birth of the imperial spirit means the birth 
of a sense of class superiority. 


HIS TURN NOW. 


Hoax—‘What, you buying a bicycle? I 
thought vou detested them.” 
Joax—‘‘So 1 do, but I’ve heen run over 


long enough. Now I’m going to have my. 


revenge.”’—Philadelphia Record. 
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MISS DOLPHIN. 


Miss M. A. Dolphin superintendent of 
schools of Leavenworth, Kan., is one of 
the remarkable superintendents of the - 
country. I do not say remarkable 
“women superintendents,” for it has been 
clearly demonstrated that a woman can be 
the equal of any man in supervision. 
There has been no better exemplification 
of this than in the case of Miss Dolphin. 
Leavenworth has had a series of great 
superintendents. I have known five of 
them. 

Judge Brewer of the United States su- 
preme court, one of America’s great 
jurists, was for five years superintendent 
of schools in Leavenworth. By the way, 
he was the first president of the State 
Teachers’ Association. Frank A, Fitzpat- 
rick of Boston, one of the best known and 
keenest educators of the country, was for 
seven years superintendent of Leaven- 
worth schools, and Mr. Klock, now of 
Helena, also a man of national reputation, 
won his fame in Leavenworth in the six 
years prior to Miss Dolphin’s election. 
It is no disrespect to any of these three 
eminent men to say that, in the eyes of 
the public, of the school board, of the 
principals and teachers she is second to 
no one of them. For five years she has 
occupied this position, and not for an hour 
has there been the slightest friction or 
jealousy. Not a vote has been cast 
against her, and never was the class work 
better than it is to-day. 

Miss Dolphin is a native of Kansas City, 
and a graduate of the Emporia normal 
school. She taught in the high school of 
Emporia, was offered $1,000 to teach in 
the state normal school, and was assistant 


in the high school at Leavenworth, where, 
without applying for the position, she was 
elected superintendent. A. E. W. 


ABOLISH THE M.A. 


Graduate students at the University of 
Chicago want the giving of the degree 
master of arts done away with. After re- 
ceiving a bachelor’s degree, it takes but 
one year of graduate work to secure a 
master’s degree, while it takes three for a 
doctor’s degree. In seven years only 
forty-three masters’ degrees have been 
taken, while three times as many doctors’ 
degrees have been issued. 

The graduates say that no degree 
should be given for a single year’s gradu- 
ate work. They have selected for the 
graduate divinity debate the question: 
“Resolved, that the granting of the M. A. 
degree in the University of Chicago be 
abolished.” Dr. T. W. Goodspeed, secre- 
tary of the board of trustees, says the 
graduates may decide affirmatively, but 
that the trustees will not be likely ever to 
take such action. 


“Why haven’t I a 600-acre farm as well 
as that man riding by in his carriage?” 
yelled a red-nosed anarchist orator, as he 
glanced at the crowd. ‘Because he saved 
$600 and bought his farm when it cost him 
$1 an acre, and you poured your $600 
down your throat,’ responded a man on 
the back seat, and the orator asked no 
more conundrums.—Chicago Tribune. 


“To what do you attribute Swellham’s 
failure in life? Didn’t he aim high 
enough?” “Oh, yes; but he didn’t have 
the ammunition.’”’—Puck. 
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On the Theory and Practice 


Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night 
French Reading.............. 


po 
The Human Boy 
Wotan Siegfried and Brunhilde ..................... 
Washington, the Soldier 


Village Life in China ; A ‘Study in Sociology... 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Publisher. 


Author. Price. 
Ragozin. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50 
Knowlson Frederick Warne & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Wood Brentanos’, “ — 
Cunynghame, Macmillan & Co., 1.60 
Lange. “ 1.00 
Hart. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1,25 
— Cassell & Co... New York. 10 
Kuhns, Henry Holt & Co., New York. a 
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Pick. E.L Kellogg, as 1.0y 
Stringer, Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. 1,2 

Smith. Fleming H. RevellCo.,Chicago, 2. 5 
Swett American Book Co., New York. .%0 


THE FUTURE OF ARITHMETIC. 


We had a call the other day from an 
educator who said the Journal was a mag- 
nificent paper from the standpoint of all 
school subjects, school management, psy- 
chology, news, and problems of the school- 
room, but that it did not grapple with edu- 


cation in the colonies and in Europe as it 
ougnt. He said we should leave school 
topics alone and deal with great educa- 
tional issues. He thought the symposium 
to which forty-one college presidents con- 
tributed in relation to the advisability of 
giving credit for college degrees for work 
done in the high school was not suffici- 
ently grand for our mission. 

We have great respect for the judgment 
of this man, and shall, as a result of the 
interview, deal heroically with the colonial 
school problem, but we shall also do more 
than ever with live problems. The Jour- 
nal will do more than ever along the lines 
in which it has always led. 

For instance, “the future of arithmetic” 
is a live problem, in which every teacher 
is interested. It is one that has not been 
exhaustively treated. Beginning some- 
time in December, the Journal will give 
this subject such consideration as it has 
never received. Mr. Winship will have a 
series of articles covering every vital phase 
of the subject. These will be prepared in 
advance and submitted to several experts 
and practical teachers, who will discuss 
the subject in the same issue in which his 
article appears. This will give a breadth 
and intensity to the discussion that has 
never been attained. There will be, pre- 
sumably, ten of these symposiums. No 
school in the country can afford not to 
know what is said in this series. Will 
you tell other teachers of this feature, 
which is only one of many already pro- 
vided for? 

These are some of the topics to be con- 
sidered: — 

Learning Numbers. 

The Grube Method. 

Fundamental Processes. 

Examples vs. Problems. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

The Multiplication Table. 

Percentage. 

The Ratio Idea. 

Spiral Progress. 

How much time; at what time? 

Correlation. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 
VIA PENNSYiVANIA RAILROAD. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces the following personally-con- 
ducted tours for the season of 1899 and 
1900:— 

Mexico and California.-—A forty-seven- 
day tour will leave Boston February 12. 
Fourteen days will be spent in Mexico, 
and nineteen in California. The party 
will travel over the entire route by the 
“Mexico and California Special,” the fin- 
est train that crosses the continent. 

Florida.—TNtree tours to Jacksonville 
will leave Boston February 5 and 19, and 
March 5. 

Washington.—Seven tours will leave 
Boston February 2, March 2, 16, and 30, 
April 13 and 27, and May 11. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington.—Five tours will leave New 
York February 3, March 3 and 31, April 14 
and 28. 

Detailed itineraries may be obtained of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington 
street, Boston. 


Wiggs—‘Why are you so anxious to be 
cast for the role of ‘Hamlet’?” 

Futlites—“As I recollect the part, I get 
a chance to kill most of the other mem- 
bers of the company.’’—Life. 


MISCELLANY. 


CORRECT. 
Teacher—*The sentence, ‘My father had 
money,’ is in the past tense. Now, Mary, 
what tense would you be speaking in if 
you said, ‘My father has money?’ ” 
Little Mary—‘Oh, that would be pre- 
tense.’’—-Philadelphia Recerd. 


TOMMY’S FORTUNATE FATHER. 


“You children turn up your noses at 
everything on the table. When I was a 
boy I was glad to get enough dry bread.” 
“IT say, pa, you are having a better time 
of it now you are living with us!” replied 
Tommy consolingly.—Ex. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle 

“Willie Jones,” said Mr. Grimface, the 
schoolmaster, sternly, “I am very much 
afraid, from your behavior, you wish me 
to chastise you. Do you remember the o'd 
precept beginning ‘Spare the rod’?” 

“Yessir,”’ said Willie. “Spare the rod 
and lose the fish.’—Harper’s Bazar. 

There are two good things to be said of 
Adam. He never published any mother- 
in-law jokes, and he never told Eve that 
she ought to have eaten some of the pies 
his mother used to make. 


LOW RATES T0 THE WEST. 

If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via 
other lines. The service is unexcelled, 
consisting, as it does, of three fast express 
trains in each direction, daily, between 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago. The trains are 
made up of modern day coaches, bril- 
liantly lighted by the celebrated “Pintsch” 
gas, heated by steam, and provided with 
marble lavatories, while the sleeping cars 
are of the latest pattern. Colored porters 
are in charge of day coaches on through 
trains to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and especially the ladies and 
children. The dining-car service, as well 
as that of the meal stations, is rapidly 
gaining a national reputation for excel- 
lence. Close connection is made at Chi- 
cago with the trains of all Western roads, 
and all trains of the Nickel Plate road now 
arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
St. Union passenger station, which has 
long been regarded as the most convenient 
station in Chicago. Through buffet vesti- 
buled Wagner sleeping cars are run every 
day between Boston and Chicago via 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, 
N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


SESS 
At the End of Your Journey you will find + 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION 


Fourth Ave, and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
f h and theatres. 
and from 424 St. Depot tree @ 


Ceutral 
Baggage to and from 
Rooms, per Day and Upwards. 


SINGI E recommendations, when we are asked to furnish a teacher, require three things: (1) considerable 
4 484 knowledge of the place; (2) considerable knowledge of the teacher; (3) considerable coutidence 
that they fit. As to the first, we feel contident no other agency has owr advantages. This agency has been 
conducted by its present manager for seventeen years, and every record of all these years is preserved. When a 
a ve can in a moment lay hands upon all come from this place, 
and take advantage of all information time. We have catalegues and re- 
that has accumulated from time to RE¢ OM M EN VATIONS ports and other published matter con 
cerning all Jeading city and village and private schools, and all this material is so arranged and catalogued 
that we can in ten minutes learn more about the local needs and the spirit of the school than a 20-page letter 
could tell. It isa principle of this agency to make use of every possible means to know exactry the conditions 
to be met. As to (2), we employ the same painstaking methods in learning about our teachers. As to (4), the 
chance of a tit depends largely uponthe number of candidates, and we do not believe any 


other agency can compare with us in the length of its available list Ok TEAC Hi k RS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY W. BARDEEN, Syracuee, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCTATION 138 Auditorium 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacner: who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 
The Albert ppeecene during the fall and winter months. Central 
T h P) f not desirably located, write fully concern. Music 
eac ers ing yourself. This is our fourteenth, and Hall 
A most successful, year. 9 
gency. Address | C, J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governessts, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton,.. . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eiastern ‘Teachers’ Agency 
EK. F. FOSTER, Manager 


50 Bromiield St. . . Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O, FISK & Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash: Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto, 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. 1. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


. 
ay a {7FXC! with good general education wanted for department work in High 
] EC A L Ss b) Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 


States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EUREAU (Robert L Myers), Hariisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
414 Ventury Blag., Minneapoiia. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. | SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


‘Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 


HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


212 Manhattan Building. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 iri hers tl ‘tion, 8 
The South and West Tenn, rery succes 
iv that field. For full information write to 


— CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 
A Cood Position is Waiting 


For you somewhere, if you only knew where. Our business is totind it foryou. Our system for finding 
vacencies is unexcelied, We want first-class teachers for Common, Public,and Private Schools, Colleges, 
Univ ersities, Business Colleges, and Technica! Schools. School property rented and sold. 


Address at once, THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Columbus, Ohio. 


‘ 4 We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
SSS SES 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 3 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Kello g S Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. Established in 1889 
Catablished in 
3 East 14th St., New York. Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington BSt., 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with school officials. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Recommends teachers heartily. 
| New England teachers wanted. 
| 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


For Schools and Colleges. vz 
TEACHERS WANTED hit 


he Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 

and other teachers to colleges, schools, and fam 
AMERICAN TEACHERS! BUREAU | avises parents about schools. 


Teachers Wanted (21st Year.) ST, Louis, M WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Successful Man of Business........._ 
Ware 
First 
Lectures on Memory Culture....................... 
The Loom of 
| 2A Pea 
Vabash ‘ 
y Manual 
S 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
S 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. L.—No. 24. 


This remarkable new course in Art In 
struction is being rapidly introduced by the 
leading cities and towns. Adopted in June 
for exclusive use in the public schools of the 
City of Boston. Published in yearly and 
half-yearly editions, with manuals. 


Beautiful new books, published this summer. 
Profusely illustrated. 


NEW ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING COURSE. 


TWO NEW 
PRIMARY MANUALS. 


Twenty choice pictures in envelope, for class- 


THE PRANG 
PLATINETTES..... 


room study. Price, $1.00. 


Size, 6x9. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON NEW 


YORK CHICAGO 


half the usual pri 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 


ice. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


. LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. a 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department, Chartered by the State. 


&e~ Spring Term opens March 7. 


Address for Lllustrated Catalogue 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsurp, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his Gay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his oe friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educationai 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
‘Galileo of Education,’ as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 


Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S. H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 
By D’Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 3828 


pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 3 Somerset St. 


Teachers | 


SHOULD HAVE 


Preparing for Examination in HISTORY 


DESIRING TO TEACH 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. 


Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo1 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Admirable 


3 
+ 
Features | 5 

6 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 

. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

. Movements toward Confederation 

. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 


Plant Relations. A First Book of Botany. By Jcoun M. Counter, A, M., 
Ph. D., Head Professor of Botany in the University of Chicago. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1.10. 

‘* Plant Relations ’’ is the first part of the botanical section of Biology, and, as its .itle in- 
_dicates, treats what might be termed the human interests of plant life, the conditions under 
which plants grow, their means of adaptation to environments, how they protect themselves 
from enemies of various kinds in their struggle for existence, their habits individaully and in 
family groups, and their relations to other forms of life,— all of which constitute the economic 


and sociological phases of plant study. 
for teachers accompanies it. 


Plant Structures. 


Ph. D, 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 


This volume, as its title implies, treats of the structural and morphological features of 
It is intended to follow ‘‘ Plant Relations,” by the same author, 


plant life and plant growth. 


Its purpose is quite distinct from the analytical study 
of plants, their definitions and nomenclature, which are taken up in the second book. A guide 


A Second Book of Botany. 


By Joun M. Coucter, A, M., 


but may precede this book, and either may be used independently for a half year’s work in 


botanical study. 
connection with laboratory work. 


‘¢ Plant Structures” is notintended for a luboratory guide, but to be used in 
The illustrations in this volume, as in ‘ Plant Relations,” 


constitute one of its marked features, and will add much to its attractiveness and usefulness. 
This book is also accompanied by a teacher’s guide. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING Any Information. 


43.47 Fast 50th St 
COMPANY New York» 


N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


8 displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers. Please give us a call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 
Foreign and English Booksellers, 


128 Tremont St. (opposite Park St. Subway), BOSTON, 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SaOoRTHAND. 


Invented in 1837. Leads al? in 1898 

PRINCIPAL ROBINSON, of Albany (N.Y.) High School, 
says: ‘‘ Stenography is coming into high schools and coming 
to stay, and it is well to reccgnize the fact.” 

Get ‘‘ Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor”’’; 25% pages; price, $1.50. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New Y: rk, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis. Mo..ete. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, We. 


Liketo 
earn Spanish 


guage to learn, 

Hossfeld’s Spanish Method, Self-teaching, $1. 
Spanish-English, English-Spanish Diction'y, $1. 
Hossfeld’s Italian Method, Selt-teaching. 1 
Italian-English, English-lalian Dictionary. $1 
Hossfeld’s German Method, Seli-teaching. $1 
German-English, English-German Dictionary. $2, 
1. 

2. 


88838838 


Hossfeld’a French Method, Selt-teaching. 
French-English, English-French Dictionary. % 
Brooks’ \st Latin Book. cts. 
Latin-English, English-Latin Dictionary. $2. 
Brooks’ \st Greek Lessons. 50 ets. 
Greek-English, English-Greek Dictionary. $2. 
Literal Translations of the Classics-- Latin, 
Greek, German, French. Eighty-five volumes, 
sold separately, 50 cts. each. Send sor list. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City a 


Or other 


$38 


THE MAN BEHIND THE BOOKS 
holds a responsible position. We guarantee to 
prepare young men and women to fill the high- 
est places in book-keeping if they are anxious 
to advance and will study ‘* between times.” 
Thousands have prospered through our un- 

equaled course of 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, 
Mining, and Civil Engineering; 
Metallurgy, Art, Architecture, 
Practical Newspaper work, Eng- 
lish Branches, Stenography, Ma- 
. chine Design and Mechanical 
Drawing. Low price; easy terms. 
; Sent free to those who enroll now,a 
complete drawing outfit’ worth $11.10, or other pre- 
miums. Mention subjects interested in when 
writing to, 
THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


154-156-158 Fifth Ave., New York, for catalogue No. 10]. 


The Larned Library of History. 


EQUIVALENT 
In FIVE a 

BY ITS 
IMPERIAL 

UNIQUE PLA» 
VOLUMES, BUT 

TO A FULL 

Score, 


By J. N. LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am, Library Assn. 

These volumes are the result of many years of labo 
in posaneng History to a System. 

The whole range of History is here represented, an: 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready Ref. 
erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of great 
Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Maps 
and National Constitutions, with the great scholarshi 
and research manifest on every page, have justly cause: 
it to be styled 
“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

As the entire work is in the exact language of the his 
torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The ' 
Literature of History in all its « uthoritative 
ness and cover a field that has never before found : 
nan 80 courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 

Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelves my expectations of it have been 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
most valuable reference books in existence. 

JOHN FISKE, Litt.D., LL.D. 

I have found it invaluable. I am acquainted with no 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do not}, 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition) 
that has recently been made to the apparatus of an his- 
torical student. CHARLES K. XDAMS, LL.D., 

President University, Madison, Wis. 

Write for ‘Specimen Pages.” 

SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


put CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC Special ] 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. } 
Actual experience in publie schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- | 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA EK. CRANS, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALeM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WersTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan Taomeson, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OUD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Sommer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Student's Standard Dictionary. 


The most important of all recent reference publications. 
priced Standard Dictionary. 


Large 8vo. 
923 Pages. 


It exactly meets the frequently ex 
It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning 
and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed P 


for specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the famous STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
Pull Leather, $4 net; Index, §0c. extra. Cloth Sides, Leather Back, $2.50 net. 


pressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate- 
» and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 
ronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


| 
| 
Shige 
\ Ass Z 
| 
| HS 
| 
| 
Beston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
2D Open to both sexes. Address the Regirtrar. fc 
fu 
_ 
| 
| 
| 
Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. | i 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, | al — 
| 


